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BUILDING OUR DEMOCRACY 


BY EDUARD HEIMANN 


Onrrs is a bewildering situation. Whenever any step is taken, or 
even suggested, to make our democracy more efficient or effective, 
the chorus of Cassandras laments that the logic of this step leads 
straight to dictatorship. Lest we become confused ourselves we 
must examine this argument. We must frankly acknowledge that 
there is an element of truth in it. Is it not true that whatever we do 
to streamline our democracy will strengthen the executive power, 
which is all-absorbing in dictatorship? To be more specific, is it not 
true that genuinely democratic socialists have every reason to feel 
bewildered by the victory of so many of their ideas appropriated 
by their enemies? While Karl Kautsky and Otto Bauer die half- 
forgotten in exile, important parts of their program triumph in 
their homelands and add to the ferocity of the attack on sacred 
values of humanity. How shall we solve this riddle? What shall 
we do? 

There is indeed a deep ambiguity in certain institutions. An air- 
plane may be used for a peaceful exchange of material and intellec- 
tual values or to bomb women and children—it is still the same 
airplane. We cannot make it responsible for the outrage it per- 
petrates. What we must do is see to it that it be used only for 
upright purposes. The ambiguity of certain modern administrative 
techniques is of the same character. 

The fact is that there are various alternative solutions to our 
troubles, competing with and exclusive of one another, democratic 
or dictatorial. They are all, however, on one plane, and are thereby 
similar to one another and radically distinguished from any struc- 
ture erected on a different plane of development. Seen from a 
former level of history they all seem to be in the same direction, 
bitterly opposed as they are to one another. 

The problems of large-scale mechanized industry, of crisis and 
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unemployment, dominate our age and will continue to do so until 
they are solved. Late industrial society because of its technological 
structure needs certain centralizing devices unneeded and unknown 
in an agricultural and handicraft society. A high degree of mecha- 
nization and fixed investments makes this structure extremely rigid 
and vulnerable to fluctuations of demand; the working masses 
operating it are critically awake and restless and they and the tech- 
nical requirements of the system must be reconciled. Capitalistic 
democracy has failed to solve the problem; it is not equal to the his- 
torical task—the economic and social stabilization of industry— 
nor on its plane, and becomes untenable. The various competing 
solutions to be outlined below have certain administrative devices 
inescapably thrust upon them by the logic of history—devices cov- 
ered by the popular slogan, “planned economy,” whatever that 
may mean. These solutions attack the problem evaded by liberal 
capitalism, but this does not make them any more akin, either po- 
litically or spiritually, than Athens and Sparta, or Rome and 
Wittenberg. 

On our plane, as in any other stage of history, the question is 
whether the special historical task is to be solved by a free organi- 
zation or, this solution failing, by dictatorial compulsion. A free 
organization would confirm and promote freedom by its achieve- 
ment; dictatorship is inevitably destructive of human values. But 
dictatorship is easier to organize than democracy: whenever democ- 
racy fails history resorts to dictatorship. Human life is physical ex- 
istence endowed with spiritual significance—we cannot have the 
spiritual significance without the physical existence but we can 
have the reverse for quite a while. Democracy tries to reconcile 
the technical requirements of our physical existence in this indus- 
trial stage with the human requirement of loyalty to the standards 
of justice and freedom; dictatorship is not so scrupulous and sacri- 
fices the latter to the former. The instruments and methods used in 
the regulation of industrial life are inevitably similar in the two sys- 
tems from a technical point of view; but they are different in sig- 
nificance and operation according to their contexts of government 
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and education. Technical institutions of planning do not imply 
special human and political principles, but may serve different 
values: they may make man reasonably secure in, and also respon- 
sible for, a truly human life, or they may enslave him to a deified 
state. A fascist socialism, an absorption of all individuality and 
spontaneity into the state, is an idea entirely consistent in itself. 
This, however, does not prove that socialism is fascist; it proves 
only the ambivalence of technical institutions on a given plane of 
history. 

Parallel examples of such an ambivalence of institutions may 
clarify the issue. Universal conscription has been regarded as an 
instrument in defense of democracy and even asa school of pacifism 
by democratic France, which was first in introducing it, and as a 
weapon in the hands of a-divinely ordained authority in Germany. 
Social reform has been practiced by progressive and reactionary 
countries alike, as a means either of strengthening democracy or of 
persuading the people to submit to a benevolent authority. Again 
this does not mean that these devices resemble each other in the 
different set-ups; they cannot fail to be molded and operated dif- 
ferently by different systems. The Australian soldiers in the Great 
War did not salute their officers, but were no less able soldiers 
therefor. Even the vital organization in war, the centralization and 
militarization of all power, which seems to leave no choice what- 
ever, permits of different and opposite political implications and 
consequences. In Germany all power was handed over to Luden- 
dorff, the general. In France the Premier was Clemenceau, “the 
Tiger,” who in his youth had been the only member of the Cham- 
ber to vote against the peace with the victorious German emperor 
in 1871, and who later led the democratic forces against the mili- 
tary aspirations in the Dreyfus affair. He managed to subordinate 
the power of the military, even going so far as publicly to rebuke 
the victorious Foch at the Versailles peace conference. This of 
course is an extreme and rare example, but it shows that even a 
war organization is not necessarily militarism. 

A few recent observations may also be cited. The opposition in 
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England has chosen not to enter the Cabinet, as it was invited to 
do, but rather to cling to the peacetime organization of English 
political life, i.e. to exercise the vital function of criticism in parlia- 
ment while of course cooperating with the Cabinet and its parlia- 
mentary majority as far as the emergency demands. Important 
results of this fearless policy are already noticeable, and have been 
publicly recognized by the Prime Minister. It is the first hopeful 
sign in a long time of a revitalization of democracy in England. It 
contrasts most strikingly with the inner weakness of democratic in- 
stitutions in present-day France, where the Chamber voted full 
powers to the Cabinet some time before the actual declaration of 
war and has not been heard from since.? 

It goes without saying that not all possible values are compatible 
with the requirements of our physical existence on the industrial 
plane. In any division of labor, whatever its merits, men are no 
longer free to do what they please, much less so in the collective 
work of modern industry. Man can have only such freedom as is 
allowed by, and in fact arises from, the requirements of his job. 
The freedom of the man tending the blast furnace is necessarily 
different from that of the scholar or farmer, although they should 
all be of equal significance. What matters in democracy is this free- 
dom, compatible with the operation of the entire system, of the 
common man. This is also what distinguishes genuine democracy 
from that liberal democracy which is rather old-style liberalism 
than democracy, with the emphasis on the exceptional individual 
rather than on the common man. The common man is easily de- 
fined as the man who talks to another without waiting for an 
introduction. No member of a hierarchical society can do this be- 
cause he cannot be sure that the other is his peer. Between com- 


1 Curiously enough, in our own peaceful country Mr. Walter Lippmann suggested 
the immediate formation of a war cabinet of national concentration to include the 
leaders of the opposition. In the presence of the British example one asks what 
point there could be in such a policy. Incidentally, the very word dictatorship comes 
from an entirely democratic institution of republican Rome: it was limited in 
duration to the actual emergency and expired automatically as soon as the emer- 


gency was over. 
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mon men in a democracy no such assurance is needed; they are 
neighbors and equals. The emphasis on the common man is the 
criterion of democracy; it makes for the collectivist character of 
modern democracy because the concept of the common man is 
collectivist. 

It does not follow that there is or should be only one type of 
common man. On the contrary, there should be as many different 
forms of life for the common man as there are living energies and 
values. Giving the common man his freedom, each type its specific 
form, and giving them all equal shares in the formation of the 
political power means the establishment of equality. Equality is 
not uniformity but rather the opposite. Uniformity in a naturally 
or historically diversified society denies the rights of all but one 
group to be themselves. The Italian rulers of Southern Tyrol 
prohibit the ancient German population of that most beautiful 
land from being themselves; the schools are staffed with exclu- 
sively Italian-speaking teachers, mostly from Sicily, and family 
names and even gravestones are Italianized. Likewise the prole- 
tarian rulers of the vast Russian peasantry prohibit the peasants 
from being themselves; they impress upon them the collective form 
of life, ownership and work simply because this is what the prole- 
tarians cherish, while the natural inclinations of peasants, in line 
with agricultural productivity, are for individual work and owner- 
ship supplemented by cooperatives. In both cases the fundamental 
equality of rights is violated, and discrimination and suppression 
are used to establish uniformity. The tyrannical arbitrariness of 
this process is not to be excused or justified on the ground that it is 
quite likely in both cases to be successful in the long run. Equality 
is not uniformity but a differentiation of forms on an equal foot- 
ing, integrated into a functioning system under a common con- 
structive principle. Liberty, equality, justice—in short, democracy 
—unite cooperative individualism in farming and collectivism in 
industry, pioneering in distant regions and a trained civil service in 
the central administration, Catholicism in one section and Protes- 
tantism or only a secularized humanitarianism in others. The point 
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is that these diverse values can live side by side because they can 
be brought to a common denominator in matters to be decided by 
all: liberty, equality and peace as social and spiritual standards, and 
a coordinated industrial-financial structure to secure our physical 
existence. What is incompatible with democracy is power not de- 
rived from the common man and not responsible to him. 

The immortal achievement of Karl Marx was the discovery that 
an uncoordinated capitalism would become untenable. His fatal 
error was the singling out of industrial workers as heirs and suc- 
cessors to capitalism. While they are, of course, one of the pillars 
on which any modern democracy must rest, their claim to exclusive 
power is altogether void and has been controverted by recent his- 
tory in a most unmistakable manner. This claim was based on two 
grounds. First, Marx taught that in the progress of capitalistic 
competition and crisis only the largest establishments would sur- 
vive in industry, agriculture and all other fields, and consequently 
the entire working population would be melted down into a unified 
industrial working class. His followers drew the conclusion that, as 
far as history does not accomplish this automatically, they must 
aid history by extinguishing (“liquidating”) the surviving non- 
proletarian groups. Second, he taught that only a unified working- 
class interest is capable of coordinating the industrial system 
smoothly and planfully, which again would warrant and demand 
the liquidation by force of all other groups in a diversified society. 
This dual doctrine was bound to evoke most violent repercussions, 
in political as well as in economic organization. 

Other groups have survived and even grown in relative impor- 
tance, contrary to the first of these Marxian doctrines. The devel- 
opment of labor-saving devices, which is at the bottom of most of 
our troubles, dissociates the growth of industry from any growth 
of labor in numbers or power. What the growth of industry does 
entail is increasing functions for and numbers of engineers and 
accountants, as first predicted by Veblen a generation ago, while its 
capacity for labor proper shrinks. The transformation of industry 
is accompanied by a growing demand of consumers for the services, 
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which again favors technicians and professionals rather than labor. 
Thus various developments concur in the rapid growth of the new 
middle class. At the same time the surviving groups of the old 
middle class are strengthened. As industry is concentrated in larger 
and fewer units, the apparatus required to distribute its output 
into the millions of channels of consumption must grow. And as 
the entire social and economic process becomes more complicated 
the staff and functions of the governmental apparatus must also 
grow. Lastly, the entire top-heavy structure of city life rests on the 
regularity of agrarian surpluses and deliveries, so that agriculture 
becomes more powerful economically than ever. And it so happens 
that the most productive agriculture in the most advanced coun- 
tries favors the family farm, supported by individual use of the 
electromotor and cooperative use of large machines. How ridicu- 
lous to talk of a uniform working-class pattern of production, and 
how pernicious to try to force it! 

Nor is it true, as propounded by the second Marxian doctrine, 
that only a unified working-class interest is capable of planfully 
coordinating industry. Such coordination requires some unified 
interest and farsighted understanding of this interest, but is not 


unattainable even to capitalism itself. As soon as the need for and 


the requisites of such a coordination are understood, it is quite 
conceivable that big business, for instance, establish a unified con- 
trol of production, consumption and investments in order to sta- 
bilize the operation and growth of industry. Those who deny this 
possibility seem to cling to the utterly antiquated notion of capital- 
ism as being defined by competition and incapable of organization. 
A crisis-proof organization of capitalism requires a far-sighted un- 
derstanding of the profit interest in the sense of foregoing the 
windfall profits of the boom in order to escape the bankruptcy of 
the crisis and to stabilize profits and the profit system. This is quite 
feasible psychologically and economically, although I believe it 
would be impossible politically. 

Other possibilities on the same plane of industrial organization 
are those which we think of immediately because they are realities, 
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the systems of communism and fascism. They are “totalitarian” in 
the sense of inflating a particular group interest and ideology so as 
to make it appear as that of the whole of the people. This is beau- 
tifully expressed by the very name, “one-party state,” because the 
term “‘party” itself suggests that it is only a part and that several 
are required to make a whole. Consequently the very concepts of 
big business planning, communism and fascism imply constant use 
of force to keep down the excluded groups and to impress coordi- 
nation upon them; this is why these systems are of necessity dic- 
tatorial and despotic. Opposed to them all is democracy, in which 
peace is established by means of reconciliation. Thus on the plane 
of industrial organization, democracy is based on such points of 
common interest to the various groups of the working people as 
will unite them in a unified plan for steady industrial growth. 
There is no reason why this community of interests should not be 
understood and the strict but limited coordination of industrial in- 
vestments attained. This, then, is the alternative to dictatorship on 
the same plane with dictatorship. 

Unless we mistake democracy for anarchy, we need not be afraid 
to make democratic government an efficient instrument of indus- 
trial organization. An economy so geared as to serve the common 
man without depriving him of the rights and torms of life he cher- 
ishes is not less but more democratic than our present democracy. 
But we must not blind ourselves to a danger that is present in this 
issue. It is indeed true that too much efficiency leads to dictator- 
ship. There is a wise Chinese saying that one must strive to be 
three-fourths efficient, leaving the other fourth for liberty. The 
French express the same idea when they praise the “happy disorder 
of spontaneity” (“l’heureux désordre des choses spontanées’). No 
such spontaneity can survive in the perfected efficiency and coor- 
dination of which the machine is the image. To make society work 
with mechanical precision toward the ends determined by an inde- 
pendent government is the ideal of the dictatorships, and it is this 
that gives them such formidable efficiency. To us efficiency is cer- 
tainly not an end in itself, but a means to the end of liberty, and 
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must be regulated accordingly. Hence the competition of demo- 
cratic efficiency with dictatorial efficiency is very serious and would 
appear hopeless were it not for the fact that man is not a soulless 
cog. A society transformed into a machine is sure to blow up 
sooner or later because it becomes overheated. Again, human life 
is an equilibrium of body and soul, of economic and democratic 
ends. There is always the potential danger of erring in the direc- 
tion of too much efficiency, but there is no reason why it should be 
impossible to attain and keep equilibrium, and there is no doubt 
that we still have a long way to go toward the higher efficiency of 
our democracy before we attain that equilibrium. To shrink from 
the attainable degree of economic efficiency and security lest we 
become overefficient, soulless and undemocratic, would be com- 
parable to suicide for fear of future death. We must renew our de- 
mocracy on the plane of industrial organization. 

The failure of the French popular front government is a severe 
shock to all hopes for such a solution, and the reasons for this 
failure contain a stern but wholesome lesson for present-day demo- 
crats. The origin and composition of the popular front appeared to 
predestine it for the historical task in a country half rural and half 
urban, under the leadership of a socialist party which counted 
among both its voters and its representatives approximately as 
many independent peasants as spokesmen of labor. ‘The task was to 
make dictatorship superfluous once and for all by reviving and 
stabilizing industry, and establishing the particular kinds of liberty 
which would satisfy the aspirations of the component groups. In- 
stead the popular front confined itself to social reform on the old 
plane and did not even try to rise to the new plane of the industrial 
problem. It had no sufficient program of public investments, it did 
not stop the flight of private capital, it even substantially furthered 
the diminution of the national output by reducing the work hours 
one-sixth. It went to the obsolete extreme of launching, after its 
parliamentary defeat, a general strike against an increase of work 
even in the nationalized armaments plants, where there was no 
private profit to fight. No wonder that the component groups bick- 
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ered about shifting between them the burden of the loss of national 
income, and that the country was not persuaded to accept the au- 
thority of a government which did not accomplish its task. In 
Sweden, however, the popular front has been accomplishing its 
task, aided it is true by the chance coincidence with automatic 
forces of industrial recovery, and has unquestioned authority even 
in the business world because of its farsighted program of budget 
control and public investments. Sweden proves that the job can be 
done. 

In order, then, to build for democracy and not for dictatorship 
we must institute a government of the people for the people, with 
a mandate to do fearlessly the things necessary on the industrial 
plane of history and to do them in the spirit of democracy. Thereby 
democracy will be confirmed and strengthened, physically by the 
improvement of its economic basis, and morally by the pride and 
authority that come from that achievement. 
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FORMS AND FEATURES OF 
ANTI-JUDAISM 


BY ERICH KAHLER 


‘The persecution of the Jews is, in a threefold sense, a universal 
phenomenon: it is more or less perceptible the world over; it 
stretches the whole length of human history; and it contains the 
whole inner development of human society, adapting its forms, 
from antiquity to the present day, to every social change, and at 
the same time, while assuming new forms, retaining the old ones or 
returning to them. 


I 


When we consider the mutations of its motives and methods we 
distinguish five main periods in the anti-Jewish movement. The 
first period lasts from the origin of the Israelite people and their 
settlement in the land of Canaan to the destruction of the realm 
of Judea and the conquest of Jerusalem by the Babylonians in 
586 B.C. At that time Israel was outwardly a normal tribe among 
other tribes, with a home-country and an independent state. It 
lived on the same plane with other peoples, and its contests with 
its enemies meant wars of offense or defense as they were waged by 
all settled and autonomous peoples. 

The seed of the development to come had not yet attained its 
spiritual and missionary character. The religion of Israel was still 
struggling to make its way into the inner consciousness of the peo- 
ple; to other peoples the unique meaning of this process was not 
yet apparent. To them Jahwe, the Everlasting, was a tribal god like 
any other, especially since among the lower classes the cult of 
Jahwe was still very vague and mixed with the rural cults of Baal. 
This period when the life of Israel was the same as that of other 
peoples belongs within the scope of our considerations only in so 
far as even this earliest form of the conflict between Israel and the 
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surrounding world, the armed combat for state and country, con- 
tinued for a long time in the Near East and is today as actual as 
ever in Palestine. 

The characteristic and recurring hostility toward Judaism has its 
origin in the decisive downfall of 586 B.C. For the fall of Judea as 
an independent state means the rise of Judaism. That spiritual 
community of the Jews which later on spread over the whole world 
was founded upon the loss of their earthly community. The Assyri- 
ans, who, a century and a half before, had destroyed the North 
Kingdom, had already carried off the vanquished into exile. The 
majority of them had dispersed and had merged with other popu- 
lations, sharing the fate of many peoples and realms which per- 
ished in the turmoil of human history. The Babylonian destruction 
of the Judaic Kingdom, however, brought about an extraordinary 
thing: a people not only outlived the destruction of its state, but 
during an exile of fifty years built up its essential being on a higher 
level and started its real life. 

In the Palestinian homeland the purified monotheistic concept 
of an imageless creator of the world had been grasped only by the 
most elect spirits, while in their exile the uprooted masses were 
pervaded by it. The priesthood assumed a special character. It had 
been a caste with a ritual function; it became a spiritual profession. 
The priests were now scribes, who noted down the oral traditions 
and drew up the first exegetic history of the people of Israel—the 
books of Kings, Samuel, and Judges. From their secret knowledge 
they elaborated the priestly code and prepared the Torah as the 
constitution of Judaism. 

The other, the unofficial line of religious tradition, which is: ep- 
resented by the Prophets, reaches its high point in Ezekiel and 
Deutero-Isaiah. The Prophets freed religion from the official forms 
of worship, transplanting it deeper into the soul of individual man 
with his private sense of personal moral responsibility. They were 
the first to bring into the foreground the universal and missionary 
quality of this religion, which leads to the Essenes and to Chris- 
tianity. “It is a light thing that thou shouldest be my servant to 
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raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel: 
I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be 
my salvation unto the end of the earth.” (Is. 49, 6) “Behold, thou 
shalt call a nation that thou knowest not, and nations that knew 
thee not shall run unto thee because of the Lord thy God, and for 
the Holy One of Israel for he hath glorified thee.” (Is. 55, 5)? 

It was also during the Babylonian exile that the Jewish com- 
munity evolved that special character which gave it, as an enclave, 
such close inner coherence. This community as well as the whole 
life of the people began to establish itself on a new, symbolic plane 
without losing its connection with the old tribal cult, with the 
promised homeland, and, indeed, with the advent of a concrete day 
of fulfilment. After the Persian conquest of Babylonia the Holy 
City, the Holy Land of the Fathers again became the center of 
Israel, but from then on the true Zion was more and more the 
symbol of an exalted homeland, a spiritual Zion, the central point 
of a universal sanctification of mankind. 

The Assyrian and Babylonian destruction of the Palestinian 
kingdoms had another fateful consequence: the beginning of the 
Jewish Diaspora. The refugees swarmed out to Asia Minor, to 
Syria, to Egypt, and started settlements which spread farther and 
farther after Alexander’s conquests had opened Europe to the 
oriental nations. All this, the result of the Babylonian exile, the 
scattering of a people together with the gathering up of its spiritual 
forces, means the founding of Judaism. 


II 


This at once involved the defense of the world against Judaism. It 
constitutes the beginning of the second period during which Israel 
suffers for its religious idea. This epoch continues to the end of 
the Middle Ages. 

From the time of the great oriental empires there remained only 
vague, indirect indications of that defensive movement. In Israel’s 
sentiment of her mission martyrdom and sacrifice are foreshad- 


1Cf. also Is. 56, 6-7. 
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owed. The whole people of Israel is “the Servant of the Lord,” 
Jahwe’s Arm, of whom the heathen say (Is. 53, 3-6): “He is de- 
spised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief: and we hid as it were our faces from him; he was 
despised, and we esteemed him not. Surely he hath borne our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows: yet we did esteem him stricken, 
smitten of God, and afflicted. But he was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, he was bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed.” And 
Israel speaks of herself (Is. 50, 6): “I gave my back to the smiters, 
and my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair: I hid not my 
face from shame and spitting.’ 

There is, however, no direct evidence of the feelings of those 
oriental peoples against the Jews; we do not know whether as yet 
they felt any differently toward the Jews than toward any other 
hostile tribe. But we do know from numerous documents the senti- 
ments of the Greeks and Romans. They are the first to show that 
special hostility against Judaism: bafflement, aversion and anger in 
the face of something incomprehensible and uncontrollable. 

Alexander’s conquests brought with them Hellenism and syn- 
cretism, the one a first world civilization, the other a thousandfold 
intermingling and mutual fecundation of all the various cults. ‘The 
Greek culture, still moved by strong religious undercurrents, had, 
at the same time, reached the summit of abstract thinking; it was 
equally susceptible to the darkest mysteries and to the most illu- 
minated thought. The Greeks, intellectually sensitive as they were, 
had the immediate sympathy of the curious for any strange phe- 
nomenon, and so also for Judaism. But what caused them anxiety 
in this special case, and provoked their increasing repugnance, was 


1Cf. also Deut. 28, 64, 65, 29, 34: “And the Lord shall scatter thee among all 
people, from the one end of the earth even unto the other; . . . And among these 
nations shalt thou find no ease, neither shall the sole of thy foot have rest: but the 
Lord shall give thee there a trembling heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow of 
mind: ... And thou shalt not prosper in thy ways: and thou shalt be only 
oppressed and spoiled evermore, and no man shall save thee . . . So that thou 
shalt be mad for the sight of thine eyes which thou shalt see.” 
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the twofold character of Judaism, its existence on two levels at the 
same time. They did not know what to make of this philosophical 
cult or of this cultic philosophy. The Jews are for the first Greek 
observers “‘a tribe of philosophers’? or the “philosophers’ caste of 
the Syrians,” to be compared with the Indian Brahmins.” If Juda- 
ism were a philosophy, they wondered, why did it not allow that 
individual liberty of thinking and of living to which the Greeks 
were accustomed in their own philosophers? Why did it tie a highly 
spiritual doctrine to a tribal ritual, to circumcision, dietary laws, 
formulas of prayer, Sabbath rest, and a disciplined piety of utmost 
strictness? But if there were worship and ritual, why were there 
no images, no names for God? Why no palpable deity, who could 
have intercourse with the gods of other cults, who could be com- 
pared or even united with them? Why among men too that ritual 
exclusiveness of the Jewish communities in the all-amalgamating 
crowd of Hellenistic peoples; why the refusal to take part in the 
meals, in the games, in the whole gay life of the pagans? 

The Jewish Diaspora spread enormously in the Hellenistic era. 
Victorious conquerors carried Jewish prisoners off with them. The 
Diadochian kings invited Jews to settle in recently founded towns. 
From Palestine, where temporary autonomy was followed by re- 
peated subjugation and rebellion, refugees and traders migrated in 
all directions. In the distant Jewish colonies as well as in Palestine 
itself, exposed as it was to the blandishments and threats of Hellen- 
istic culture, and, later on, of the Roman empire, the most violent 
conflict went on between assimilation and self-preservation. There 
were thoroughly Hellenized Jews in Jerusalem as well as in Alex- 
andria, in Antioch, and in Rome. But the occasionally overwhelm- 
ing temptation for Judaism to merge with cosmopolitan Greek 
civilization and with the Roman empire met with the gathering 
force of a people more and more strictly held together by its re- 
ligious idea, and with the augmented exegesis and “fencing in” of 
the Law by the Pharisees. 


1 Theophrast, On Piety: “. . . as they are a tribe of philosophers . . .” 
2 Klearchos of Soloi in Flavius Josephus’ Against Apion, 1, 22. 
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The struggle for the autonomy of the country itself was one with 
the struggle for the autonomy of the religious idea.’ The little 
Jewish people was the only tribe, and the cult of the one invisible 
God the only cult, that obstinately resisted Graeco-Roman pene- 
tration. They were able to do so because of the singularly close 
correlation of a tribal ritual which governed everyday life to the 
last detail with the abstract and universal idea of God, and because 
of the spiritual elaboration of that ritual in a scripture, the Law. 
The one would have been lost without the other. The idea, as a 
separate entity, would have been absorbed by contemporary phi- 
losophy; a mere tribal cult would have been swallowed up in the 
pagan conglomeration of cults. Traces of the first danger may be 
seen in Philo of Alexandria, of the second, in the Christian 
Church. 

This unique correlation, the sociological importance of which 
we shall return to later, is not only the essential basis of Jewish 
survival, it is also the essential source of hatred against the Jews. 
The accusations, the insults and the scorn heaped upon Judaism 
by the Greeks all trace back to that same cause. 

It is from the beginning the revolt of paganism against the un- 
compromising exactions of a spiritual law on earth. The pagan 
cults allowed the freedom and multiplicity of human impulses, 
permitted of an irrational, hardly conscious flexibility, a live-and- 
let-live. The philosophic doctrines allowed of rational examina- 
tion; they were human, personal precepts which reason could ac- 
knowledge or refute; they did not, at any rate, claim unconditional 
authority over the life of the people, let alone of mankind. 

In Judaism, however, there was no escape: spiritual doctrine 
laid down the secular law. 

Then again a second factor contributed to pagan resistance. 


1The Jewish Ethnarch or Patriarch in Palestine, who became the head of the 
people after the destruction of the Jewish state, also had far-reaching power over the 
communities of the Diaspora, which seem to have submitted voluntarily to his juris- 
diction, where they had no “Exilarchs” of their own as in the Babylonian and 
Persian communities. Cf. Ludwig Friedlaender, Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte 
Roms (Leipzig 1920) III, p. 212. 
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The Jewish law incorporated the highest and purest principles of 
humanity—harmony, charity, regard for aliens and the poor, social 
adjustment and prohibition of interest, day of rest for man and 
beast, and year of rest for nature. In this general sense the pagans 
could approve it, but they could not accept or understand its being 
tied down to the atavistic ritual of a primitive tribe. 

Characteristic of the contrast between the pagan and the Jewish 
interpretation is a discussion between Antiochus Epiphanes and 
the old scribe Eleazar, who, later on, suffered a dreadful martyr- 
dom with his seven sons, because they refused to eat pork. The 
King says: “For it is obviously a senseless proceeding to refrain 
from enjoying those pleasures of life which are free from shame: 
it is even wicked to deprive oneself of the bounties of nature. And 
it seems to me that your conduct will be still more senseless, if you 
provoke my anger because of your zeal for some fancied principle. 
Why do you not rid your mind of the silly doctrine of your people? 
. . . Adopt a form of thought that suits your age, and let your 
philosophic principle be one that actually serves you.” And Eleazar 
answers: “We, whose state has been established by God, cannot 
admit that any force is more powerful than that of the Law. Even 
if, as you assume, our Law were not divine, yet, since we suppose 
that it is, we durst not set it aside without gross impiety.’ 

So on the one hand the Jews were for the Hellenistic masses im- 
pious people, “worshippers of clouds and sky,”? since their god was 
invisible, having no image,? and anonymous,‘ because his magic 
real name might never be pronounced, but only paraphrased. On 
the other hand they were ridiculous, inhibited, formalistic, odd 
people, obliged to suffer a reduction of their manhood (circum- 
cision was considered a kind of castration), allowed to eat only cer- 
tain food prepared according to the strictest rules, people who once 


1TV Macc., 8 seq. Quoted by Max Radin, The Jews among the Greeks and Romans 
(Philadelphia 1915) p. 205 ff. 

2 Juvenal, Satire XIV, 96 ff. 

8 Cf. Tacitus, Histories, V, 5: “Judaei mente scla unumque numen intelligunt; pro- 
fanos, qui deorum imagines mortalibus materiis in species hominum effingant . . .” 
*Lucian expressly speaks of the “name-less God of Judaea.” 
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a week were inaccessible and incapable of any worldly business, 
and who, what is more, celebrated the Sabbath with the most mi- 
nute preparations and precautions. Besides, the sternness and the 
sublimity of their conception of God and the separation from gen- 
eral life enjoined on them by their ritual made them seem arrogant 
misanthropists. All this wrapped the Jewish communities of the 
Diaspora in a veil of anomaly and secrecy which excited suspicion 
and favored hateful inventions. 

Then, as ever since, every Jew was consistently made responsible 
for all the Jews and for the whole of Judaism, for their real and 
for their alleged faults. No other people in the history of the world 
has borne so lasting and exclusive a collective responsibility—the 
reflex of the religious law and the special social structure of Israel. 
Hence, although many Jews were not overscrupulous in their ad- 
herence to the law and mixed freely with Hellenistic life, they were 
hardly able to influence the feeling against Judaism. 

The first great hostilities arose under the Roman empire. In that 
period they were by no means onesided, for the Jews retaliated 
forcefully and answered violence with violence, intrigue with in- 
trigue. The encounter between Rome and the Jews brought to a 
head all the antagonisms which had hitherto remained latent, and 
for the first time developed to the full a great conflict which has 
never since been resolved: the conflict between spiritual and tem- 
poral rule, between the government of man and the Kingdom of 
God. The great oriental empires which had successively subdued 
Israel had all been indirect theocracies: their potentates had ruled 
as genealogical descendants or as hieratic representatives of divini- 
ties, and had been worshipped only as incarnations of divinity. The 
opposition here was between God and gods—or God and idols as 
the Jews looked at it—but in any case it was still a conflict between 
powers both of which were more than earthly. But the Roman 
divinities of the later republic were nothing more than symbols of 
the state. The Roman emperors were completely individual per- 
sons, separate temporal rulers, who as such set themselves up to 
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The very first official attack against Jewry as such, that of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes (175-164 B.C.) occurred under Roman auspices. 
Antiochus, a Seleucid, who wanted to accomplish the “totalitariani- 
zation”! of Judea by forcible Hellenization, and to exterminate 
the refractory Jews, had lived in Rome for fifteen years as a hos- 
tage, and had been expelled from Egypt by the Romans, when he 
turned against his Judaic province to test his power on it. In his 
reign of terror the Jewish religious laws were repealed, temple 
worship and the ritual prohibited under pain of death, the Torah 
rolls burned and profaned. The Greek cults were imposed and the 
Jews were mocked while forced to eat the flesh of pigs and to un- 
dergo what was for them the ultimate degradation, the Dionysian 
orgies. Murder, torture, and the first martyrdoms of the faithful— 
all that has become the formula for centuries—accompanied his 
rule. Later, when the portraits of the Roman emperors took the 
place of the Greek religious symbols, the two principles, the wor- 
ship of earthly or of divine power, stood in direct opposition. To 
refuse to recognize the emperor as God, and to believe in a super- 
human abstract divine power became synonymous with treason. 

The Jews at that time still put up a stubborn armed defense. ‘The 
despotic rule of Antiochus was followed by the revolt of the Macca- 
bees and the autonomous rule of the Hasmonean priests; each 
Roman subjugation of Judea—more or less violent according to 
the character of the dictators, emperors and governors—was an- 
swered by a new rebellion. The Greek motives for antagonism 
toward the Jews were reinforced for the Romans by their indigna- 
tion at finding that the spiritual force of this tiny people could so 
steadfastly resist the power of the Roman empire, not only in a 
palpable form confined to the province of Judea proper, but also 
beyond it through the inconceivable perseverance of a religious 
idea which kept spreading throughout the empire and developed 
an extraordinary power to proselytize the enlightened population. 


1“Moreover king Antiochus wrote to his whole kingdom that all should be one 
people, and everyone should leave his laws: So all the heathen agreed according to 
the commandment of the king.” I Macc. 1, 41. 
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“The customs of this criminal people,” says Seneca, “are gaining so 
much ground that they have their adherents in every country, and 
so the conquered have imposed their laws on the conquerors” 
(“victi victoribus leges dederunt”’).1 Judaism was at that time still 
a proselytizing religion. Mindful of its promised mission, it pro- 
claimed, verbally and through the spectacle of its martyrdom, the 
revelation of its one spiritual god. All this—the metaphysical and 
ethical dialectic, its confirmation in action and in suffering, as well 
as the possession of a revelation—which distinguished the Jewish 
religion from all the cults of the period, attracted the state-weary 
citizens of the aging empire. Furthermore they had long since been 
prepared by the Platonic and Stoic teachings for an austere chilias- 
tic monotheism. 

What kept Judaism then and forever from becoming a world- 
religion, like its later outgrowth, Christianity, was its spiritual ab- 
solutism, its insistence on the absolute authority of the Law and its 
refusal to have anything to do with the earthly manifestations of 
the pagan cults. It was, on the other hand, just this indivisibility 
of the Law that made it impossible to separate its universal ethical 
determinants from the old tribal ritual. The rite of circumcision 
was in itself an insurmountable obstacle for the majority of pagans 
who sympathized with the Jewish idea of God. So around the Jew- 
ish communities of the Diaspora gathered groups of semi-adherents, 
of “God-worshippers” (sebomenoi) who adopted only the purely 
spiritual and universal part of the Jewish religion. These were the 
germ cells of the first Christian communities. 


Ill 


The triumphant development of Christianity proceeds step by step 
with the renunciation of the Law. 

The whole struggle carried on within Judaism under the assault 
of Roman threats and Hellenistic enticements revolved about the 
binding power of the Law. From the prophets on to the Essenes and 
to Jesus, the effort to free the spirit of the Law from its ritual 


1 Augustine, De civitate dei, 1, VI c. 11. 
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formulae kept increasing, an effort to carry this spirit over from 
the tribal cult to the souls of free individual human beings. The 
tendency shows itself even among the Pharisees, nor does Jesus 
question the authority of the Law. “. . . both Jesus and the 
Pharisees shared in common a Judaism expressed in the terms of a 
spiritual Theism, developed in the Synagogue and the home, and 
learned there alike by the Pharisees and by Jesus. . . . It was the 
spiritual inheritance of the Jew into which he entered by natural 
piety, and from which neither the simple and unlearned nor the 
Scribe versed in the subtleties of the Halachah was excluded.’ 
The teachings of the Sermon on the Mount and even the Lord’s 
Prayer were familiar to the Pharisees: “. . . in regard to these 
fundamental beliefs there was no disagreement between Jesus and 
the Pharisees.’’ 

The conflict therefore has nothing to do either with the content 
or the spirit of the Law, but with the source of authority which in- 
terprets this spirit and directs its application. This as a matter of 
fact involves a decision as to the content of the Law—as to whether 
the Law as a whole or some particular part of it is to be empha- 
sized. Jesus gives the strongest expression to a tendency which runs 
through the whole tradition of the prophets: the effort to let the 
free individual inspired by his personal piety make his own de- 
cision on the spirit of the Law. The Pharisees were no less aware 
of the distinction between the spirit and the letter, in fact all their 
efforts were directed toward the spiritual interpretation of the 
Word. Yet they believed themselves obliged to hold fast to the ideal 
impersonal authority of the Law, choosing rather to pronounce 
every part of it binding than to give emphasis, no matter how 
noble, to the essential as against the unessential, to ethical, widely 


1“Think not that I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets: I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot 
or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” (Matth. 5, 
17, 18.) 

2 Robert Travers Herford, Pharisaism, its Aim and its Method (New York 1912) 
p. 126 ff. 

8 Tbid., p. 119. 
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human principles as against the exactions of the tribal ritual. It is 
the opposition of idea to personality,’ of transcendent revelation 
to human judgment. Jesus might look upon the Pharisees as hypo- 
crites “because he would see them treating as of great importance 
things which conscience would pay no atention to.” But after all 
that the Jews had experienced under Roman and Hellenistic rule, 
the Pharisees knew that the Torah in its entirety was the sole sup- 
port of the Jewish people, and that to abandon the ritual would 
mean the abandonment not only of the Jewish people but of Juda- 
ism itself and of its superhuman idea. Jesus himself observed the 
decrees of the ritual, however freely he might interpret some points 
of it. So did the first evangelical community, and when Peter was 
in Antioch he objected strenuously to Paul’s sitting down to table 
with the heathen. 

The fundamental conflict now arising between Judaism and the 
Christian world was based not on the precepts for man’s behavior 
toward his fellow men but on the contradiction between divine and 
human authority. From the struggle between the Jews and the orig- 
inal Jewish followers of Christ concerning the right of the inspired 
personality freely to interpret the Law developed a struggle against 
the Law itself. It became a struggle of “faith” against “works.” 
“Works” then meant the pragmatic authority of God-given Law. 

The inspired personality became the promised Messiah, still a 
purely Jewish figure, and whether Jesus were this promised Messiah 
or not the Jews could decide among themselves. But with Paul the 
paths separate. Paul opened the community of Jesus not only to 
the pagans—which would still have been compatible with the mis- 
sionary tradition of Judaism—but also to the whole flood of pagan 
cults and ideologies. The Messiah becomes the Man-God and the 
redeemer, whose sacrifice supersedes the Law and makes it super- 
fluous. With the Law its creator, the Jewish God-the-Father, is sup- 
planted; He becomes one with the Son of Man and comes to be 
forgotten. The gaining of holiness and salvation is transferred for 


1[bid., pp. 168, 171. 
2 Ibid., p. 166. 
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pagan Christendom from observance of the revealed spiritual Law 
to faith in the God who became man and in His sacrificial death. 
Christology becomes the heart of doctrine and the main subject of 
centuries of controversies and battles. This relieves the individual 
of personal responsibility for his way of life. The free choice of the 
Jew between his good and evil impulses, the independent return 
to God of the fallible human being, is lost through the doctrine of 
the original sin of all mankind and of absolution through grace, 
while the doctrine of transubstantiation brought the administra- 
tion of grace into the hands of the sovereign church. 

The intense hatred of the Christian church and of Christendom 
as a whole for the Jews cannot be understood except on the basis 
of this process. This hatred perpetuates the two great antipathies 
of the pagans of the antique world, which keep growing stronger 
and finally become one huge worldwide line of battle drawn up 
against Judaism. The first antipathy, which had already expressed 
itself in the antique aversion to the Jewish God of whom there 
were no images and who made no appeal to the senses, was directed 
against the idea that an abstract transcendent law should be im- 
posed on human life. The other antipathy directed itself against 
the arrogant presumption that this law proceeded from a special 
tribe and remained bound up with the obstinate ritual of that spe- 
cial tribe. The very essence of paganism is the colorful sensual di- 
versity of life, the acceptance of human impulse. Indifferent to 
ethics, or at any rate ambivalent, the pagan cults with their syn- 
cretism reflect this pervading spirit. 

If therefore the rule of a single universal divine power was to be 
made tolerable, an all too spiritual Godhead had to become a 
human being, walking on earth in the flesh, whose living and in- 
deed arbitrary mercy annulled the Law. The church developed the 
sensuality and the ambivalence of the pagan cults into a most in- 
genius system. In the doctrine of the original sin of all flesh it im- 
posed on the pagan world a new law of terrible severity, but at the 
same time it kept within its own all too human hands the key to 
the fulfilment of this law, or rather, to absolution from sinning 
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against this law. Otherwise the church would not have been able to 
carry out the gradual civilization of the world, which as we have 
recently discovered has not gone very deep and has always rested, 
as it were, on the edge of a volcano. 

The Jewish Diaspora and particularly its pagan adherents, the 
“God-worshippers,” paved the way for Christianity. When Chris- 
tianity was in its original state, that is, when it was truly Christian, 
faith in the redeemer still had a Messianic character. People hoped 
that the Kingdom of God would come shortly, and believed in an 
ascetic way of life. At that time Christianity underwent the same 
ordeal that Judaism has undergone throughout its existence. The 
Christians had to suffer from the very same accusations and curses 
which have always been directed against the Jews. They were ac- 
cused of being atheists and misanthropists, of cutting themselves 
off from the non-Christian community, of conspiracy, of being un- 
patriotic, indifferent toward the state and toward the arts, and 
arrogantly intolerant toward all the pleasures of life, and finally of 
mocking all that is holy to millions of people. 

Like the Jews, they were a prey to the caprice of whatever ruler 
happened to be in power, and to the emotions of the masses, who 
considered them guilty of every public misfortune because their 
rituals angered the gods. The most fantastic conspiracies and crimes 
were attributed to them. “When the Tiber overflowed its banks, 
when the heavens remained closed and rainless, when the earth 
trembled, when famine broke out, at once everyone cried: “Throw 
the Christians to the lions!’ ’’! In those days it was the Christians 
who were accused of ritual murder. The charge was believed even 
by enlightened spirits like Tacitus and Pliny, just as the Protocols 
of Zion are today.2 Though the Jews too were often affected by the 
persecution of the Christians, they were frequently in a better posi- 

1 Tertullian, Apologeticus 40, cited by Friedlaender, op. cit., III, p. 218. 

2“In the year 200 it was still maintained and believed that at the ceremony of 
initiation into Christianity a child was sacrificed, and bread was dipped in its blood 
and eaten. Dogs were tied to the candelabras and when a morsel was tossed to 


them they knocked over the candelabras and then in the darkness the worst would 
happen.” (Friedlaender, op. cit., III, p. 219.) 
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tion than the Christians, because they, as a tribe, were allowed a 
certain amount of religious autonomy denied to the Christians, 
who were a mere sect. Judaism had become less dangerous to the 
Roman empire. After Titus destroyed Jerusalem, the Jews, instead 
of proselytizing, had had to concentrate all their forces on sustain- 
ing Judaism itself. Christianity, however, free of tribal ties, started 
to spread more and more dangerously and to threaten the Roman 
state religion. 

With the spread of Christianity the influence of pagan elements 
on it increased and drew it away from its Jewish origins. Conse- 
quently Christianity had to begin its fundamental struggle against 
Judaism, a fight which was to decide the fate of Judaism. This 
struggle was all the more violent since Christianity could never 
sever itself from its Jewish origin. It was inextricable from Judaism 
because of the teachings of Jesus, his faithfulness to the Law, and 
that of his original followers. The Messianic promises of the 
prophets, and Biblical history as a premise for the doctrine of 
original sin, bound the new faith to its Jewish source. Since it was 
impossible to set Judaism aside, there was only one way out: to use 
its very connection with Christianity as a means to keep it at arm’s 
length. This from the very beginning determines the attitude of 
the Christian church toward the Jews: to conserve Judaism and at 
the same time to degrade it, to keep it in a state of vassalage so as 
to demonstrate the abjection of all unbelievers. According to the 
teachings of Paul the sacrificial death of Christ had been preor- 
dained; God had willed it and had blinded the Jews to make it pos- 
sible. Therefore the Jews were collectively to bear the metaphysi- 
cal guilt for Jesus’ death until the end of time. They were the only 
ones to bear this guilt because the Romans, who were at least as 
guilty, had been forever exonerated. The population of the Roman 
empire became more and more imbued with this faith and grew 
to be its protectors and administrators. 

The transference to the Jews of the guilt for the death of Christ 
is already evident in the Gospels. The future role of the Jews is first 
expressed in Augustine’s treatise Adversus judaeos, and repeated in 
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many of his other sermons and writings. He says that the Jew has 
been preserved only because God put the mark of Cain upon him 
“lest any finding him should kill him” (Gen. 4, 75), but he must 
remain forever a servant to the Christian peoples (“Ecce judaeus 
servus est christiani”). And in this degradation the Jews are sup- 
posed to be “the witnesses of their crime and of our truth.” The 
church followed this course through the centuries. The edicts re- 
garding the Jews of the fourth Lateran Council under Pope Inno- 
cent 111 were based on similar theories: Jewish unbelief was repre- 
hensible, but the Jews should not be too much oppressed because 
their existence demonstrated the truth of the Christian faith. 

The antagonism of Judaism and Christianity was at the outset a 
sectarian struggle. Both sides engaged violently in it but at first 
there was scarcely any difference between this struggle and so many 
others between the various Christian and Jewish sects. When 
Athanasian Christianity was victorious over the Aryan sect, which 
like Judaism denied the divinity of Christ, and when the new faith 
was confirmed in the person of the emperor, the position of the 
Jew in Europe was decided. The decrees which determined this 
position were: separation of the Christian day of rest from the Jew- 
ish Sabbath, and of the Christian holidays from the Jewish, refer- 
ring them to events in the life of Christ (Council of Nicaea, 325 
A.D.); the ordinance against the building of synagogues; severance 
of intercourse between Christians and Jews by forbidding them to 
eat together (Council of Laodicaea, 343-380 A.D.); the law pro- 
hibiting intermarriage between Christians and Jews (under the 
Christian emperor Constantius); the ban against the possession of 
Christian slaves by Jews, which, later, developed into the canonic 
law denying Jews any power over Christians, since they were des- 
tined to be subservient to the Christians; finally, the exclusion of 
Jews from any official position and the diminution of their civil 
rights under Theodosius 1—the first step toward depriving the 
Jews of all civil rights throughout the occidental world. 


1See also Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologica, II 2, 10, 11, cited in Salo Wittmayer 
Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jews (New York 1937) vol. U1, p. 45: 
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All this shows traces of the procedure which today, in this anti- 
Christian racial-minded period, is carried to its utmost conse- 
quences. 


IV 


In the stormy and uncertain period of the disintegration of the 
Roman empire and the invasion of the barbarian tribes these or- 
dinances were never fully executed. They may be considered rather 
as determining the position and treatment of the Jews in succeed- 
ing centuries. Their administration changed according to the vari- 
ous local conditions and rulers. 

The first necessity of the church was to secure its position and to 
safeguard itself against continuous heresies. Its most dangerous 
adversary was Judaism, of which it was never able to rid itself 
completely, particularly as Judaism was an inherent part of it. It 
expressed its bitterness, hatred and jealousy in the violent polemics 
of the Church Fathers and also in inciting the masses to pogroms 
and the burning of synagogues, in forcing conversion, and gen- 
erally hindering Jewish worship. Christianity used against the 
Jews all that it had suffered at the hands of the pagans. 

It struck its most serious blow from the imperial throne when it 
destroyed (429 A.D.) the last remnant of Jewish autonomy in Pales- 
tine, the Jewish patriarchate, which was taken over by the Bishop 
of Jerusalem. This took the last bit of ground from under the feet 
of the Jews. Their land, their city, was claimed by the Christians 
and soon afterwards by the Arabs, who both declared it to be their 
own Holy City. This left the Jews entirely homeless. Complete and 
permanent exile had become their fate, one more proof, according 
to Christian doctrine, that God had condemned them. 

Gradually Christianity adopted milder methods, and the church 
prepared itself to live beside exiled Jewry in conformance with the 
plan we have already described. Now and then there were popes 
like Gregory the Great who, within the limits of the established 
plan, exercised the greatest possible tolerance. 

The Germanic peoples who inherited the disintegrated Roman 
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empire in the west had no natural hostility toward the Jews. To 
them the Jews were merely one among many foreign peoples with 
whom they now had to live in their new territories. The only dif- 
ference between the Jews and the other people was the religious 
one created by Jewish doctrine and ritual and by the defamations 
the Christian clergy kept circulating. In the Germanic realms the 
Jews lived either as Romans with lesser rights, as they did among 
the Visigoths in Spain, or under the Mosaic iaw as they did among 
the Franks. In both cases they were foreigners in a special sense. 
The restrictions to which they were subject under canonic and 
Roman law were mildly exercised: the German rulers were not 
completely Romanized and were far from being completely Chris- 
tianized. Like the Christian Syrians, who were their rivals at that 
time, the Jews dealt chiefly in trade in every conceivable article; 
they were particularly adapted for it by their connections in every 
country, especially in the orient. They also engaged in agriculture 
and owned land, though to no great extent because of the various 
religious difficulties and limitations on keeping servants. Later on 
for similar reasons they could not take part in the growing feudal 
system. 

Despite occasional tribulations and expulsions, which the Jews 
could only avoid by conversion, real or simulated, the first cen- 
turies of the Middle Ages were times of comparative prosperity for 
the Jews. The Frankish rulers who spread Christianity with fire 
and sword took Jews under their special royal protection. In their 
capacity of heads of towns (Stadtherren) the bishops as well as 
the temporal rulers invited the Jews to settle and gave them special 
privileges in order to promote trade. The Bishop of Speyer in 1084 
is an example. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, however, 
Christianity began to pervade all classes and countries, and uniform 
Christian society began to organize. The result was that the Jews 
became a prey to everyone. 

Both these facts are manifested in the first crusade. The church 
had grown stronger and penetrated the minds of the people with 
a fanatic eagerness to fight against the unbelievers. Although the 
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terrible massacre of the Jews in 1096, which preceded the expedi- 
tion to free the Holy Sepulchre, was not intended by the church, 
it was nevertheless the result of ecclesiastic teachings and denun- 
ciations of a people which was supposed to have murdered God. 
This outbreak was the first popular movement against the Jews in 
Christian Europe, and its motive was solely religious. This is 
proved by the fact that it was no mere butchery, but coercion to 
baptism or death. The event, however, decidedly changed the 
situation of the Jews and turned their degradation from a re- 
ligious to a social one. It began the third period in the history of 
anti-Judaism, in which economic motives combine with religious 
ones and little by little outweigh them. 

The complete lack of legal protection for the Jews, more and 
more noticeable after the crusades, was the point of departure of 
this development.! The Jews were forced into an occupation which 
was opposed to their religious law and which got them into lots of 
trouble. No business was open to them but moneylending. Agri- 
culture was closed to them. They could not have Christian servants. 
They could not hold in fee or invest with a fee. An isolated ex- 
istence in the country among inhabitants whose religious training 
made them hostile was next to impossible, and as a matter of fact 
made it extremely difficult to follow the Mosaic ritual law. The 
handicrafts were closed to them because the Christian guilds 
would not admit them. The general trading in which they had 
hitherto engaged had already become more difficult because of the 
growing competition of the Christian merchants, particularly the 
Italians and the Frisians, and since the crusades they had no longer 
dared travel by land. Then, too, Pope Innocent 11 at the synod of 
1215 had ordained that unbelievers were to dress in a special way 
by which they could always be recognized. So the Jews were limited 
to trading in the cities where they lived, and there was scarcely 
anything left for thera but moneylending. 

While the Jews were excluded from other occupations, the rulers 
of church and state invited and even forced them into money- 


1Cf. James Parkes, The Jew in the Medieval Community (London 1938) p. 81 ff. 
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lending. Paradoxically the Jews, who, according to their own laws, 
ai.1 contrary to the practice of most of the other peoples of the 
ancient world, were not allowed to receive interest, suffered from 
this prohibition when the Christian church adopted it. On the Jew- 
ish prohibition of interest, which appears in the Old Testament 
as well as in many places in the writings of the rabbis' and which 
Jesus repeated (Luke 6, 34), the Church Father Hieronymos based 
the Christian prohibition of interest, which the Lateran Council 
of 1179 stringently enjoined anew upon the faithful. Economic 
developments and the princes’ need for money made the necessity 
for moneylending more and more urgent, a business for which the 
Jews were now used as tools. The Jews during the actual persecu- 
tions were not only dependent on the protection of princes and 
of city rulers (Stadtherren), a protection for which they had to 
pay dearly, but also, by receiving privileges granted with a view 
to facilitating their moneylending activities, became practically 
the private property of the princes, who could hand them down 
like goods or chattels, give them away as presents or exchange them 
among themselves.? In France the King and his Seigneurs almost 
came to blows over them. The old doctrine of the church which 
made them subservient to the Christians was now explained in the 
sense that “‘according to their guilt they were given into perpetual 
servitude to the princes.” So they became, in France, England and 
southern Italy, the involuntary financial agents of the princes; they 
became “‘royal usurers.’’* They were allowed to receive interest and 
to enrich themselves to a certain extent, and then their profit was 
taken away by heavy taxes, or else, when public sentiment had been 
1 Exodus 22, 24; Lev. 25, 35-37; Ps. 15, 5; Ezek. 18, 8, 13, 17; 22, 12. The talmudic- 
rabbinical law strengthens the prohibition of interest: Baba Mezia 71a; Tosefta Baba 
Kamma 6, etc. 

2 Cf. France under Philip Augustus, §. M. Dubnow, Weltgeschichte des juedischen 
Volkes (Berlin 1926) IV 296; England under Henry I, Dubnow, op. cit., IV 301 ff; 
Southern Italy under the Norman dukes, Dubnow, op. cit., TV 168 ff. 


8 Thomas Aquinas to the Duchess of Brabant, cited by Georg Caro, Sozial und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Juden im Mittelalter und in der Neuzeit (Frankfurt a.M. 


1924) vol. I, p. 311. 
* Parkes, op. cit., p. 269 ff. 
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sufficiently aroused against them, their total fortune was confis- 
cated by criminal trial or wholesale expulsion. In Germany they 
came into the Kammerknechtschaft of the emperor. This new stage 
in the fortunes of the Jews is indirectly evidenced by the fact that 
Jewish usury is referred to for the first time in history in 1145 A.D. 
by Bernhard de Clairvaux before the second crusade in a sermon 
shielding the Jews from further threats. Not even a hint of Jewish 
usury is to be found in antiquity or in the early Middle Ages. 
But from then on the Jews had to bear not only a religious curse 
but an economic one, even though Christian competition from the 
moneylenders of Lombardy and Cahors, and then from the power- 
ful German and Florentine bankers squeezed them out of large- 
scale transactions and forced them into smail local moneylending. 
To the disgrace of their economic activity was added their in- 
creasingly strict separation from the Christians, accomplished by 
their distinctive garb and by the ghetto with its spiritual and physi- 
cal suffocation, its mental inbreeding and its social deprivations. 
This first created the deep estrangement and social degradation 
which has prevailed to the present day. The Jews became the foot- 
ball of all nations and an easy outlet for the fears of the populace 
and for its outbursts of rage. The accusation of ritual murder sud- 
denly cropped up again, for the first time since antiquity, as a 
result of the crusades, in England in 1144 and in France in 1171, 
and has not yet come to an end. (It is a sinister paradox that a 
people whose ritual law particularly forbids them to partake of any 
sort of blood should suffer under this accusation, and that a people 
which was the first to forbid the taking of interest should bear the 
shame of usury.) What Tertullian said of the ancient Christians is 
true now of the Jews: every misfortune—plague, famine, war and 
economic crisis—is blamed on them. The centuries which follow 


are full of massacres and expulsions of the Jews—they were simply 
tossed to and fro between cities, provinces and countries. 

The Jewish Diaspora, dispersion of the Jews the world over, has 
existed since the exile to Babylon. But the “Wandering Jew’? is 
1S. W. Baron, op. cit., II, 27. 
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a product of this period. In 1600, fostered by the church, the legend 
of “The Eternal Jew” arises in Germany, the legend of the Jew 
who must atone his guilt toward Jesus by wandering until the end 
of time. 


Vv 


The situation of the Jews remained unchanged until the end of 
the eighteenth century. When in the second half of the eighteenth 
century persecutions and expulsions decreased, laws restricting 
marriage hindered the increase of Jewish population. Only favored 
individuals such as court Jews and a few scholars rose to extraor- 
dinary positions and forced their way out into the Christian world. 

The American Declaration of Independence and the French 
Revolution finally gave human and civil rights to the Jews, but this 
liberation spread over Europe very slowly and with many hesita- 
tions, and even then there was not time enough for it to take full 
effect. For many centuries the Jews had been oppressed. When 
they were set free they naturally shot way beyond the mark. They 
took their constitutional rights all too literally. With self-betraying 
guilelessness they mixed with the rest of the population, took ad- 
vantage of their relative freedom to choose their occupations and 
began with feverish activity to catch up on all that their subter- 
ranean and supraterrestrial lives had withheld from them for cen- 
turies. And while their basic orthodoxy retained its nucleus, it 
divided off into many stages and phases of assimilation. At the 
same time the original antipathies of the other peoples, as well as 
those that had been drilled into them by the church and the tem- 
poral powers, persisted. It would have taken many generations of 
free intercourse to do away with all the accumulated distrust. The 
Jews, individually and collectively, would have had to exercise an 
inner superiority and a disciplined reserve hardly compatible with 
an unconstrained life. Coming as they did out of the dens of the 
ghetto, they were the more incapable of it. 

In this period, the fourth of the movement against the Jews, the 
social motive is predominant. While officially the Jew is guaran- 
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teed legal equality, unofficially he is tacitly or openly shut out from 
Christian society. 

The extent to which religious discrimination still influenced 
social prejudice is demonstrated by the fact that baptism was still 
the passport to society, to administrative, political and teaching ap- 
pointments. It enabled a Jew to become Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, like Disraeli, founder and leader of the conservative party in 
Prussia, like Friedrich Julius Stahl, or President of the first Ger- 
man parliament, like Eduard von Simson. Down to the present day 
anti-Jewish movements like to call themselves “Christian” move- 
ments and anti-Jewish governments “Christian” governments. The 
argument, so often repeated, that this or that nation ought not to 
be required to submit to a Jewish minister or judge is a relic of 
the old canonic teaching that the Jews were subject to the Chris- 
tians from the very beginning, and had no right to be given any 
power over them. 

Then too the economic stigma still persists. Besides trade, two 
professions belonged to the Jews by tradition: medicine and 
scholarship. When the emancipation began they flung themselves 
with positive greed into the intellectual occupations. They became 
doctors, lawyers, scholars, authors, actors and musicians, and, in so 
far as they were permitted, judges and teachers. (The fact that they 
did not become workmen or farmers, which was explained as arro- 
gant contempt for physical labor on their part, was actually based 
on the physical degeneration which the life of the ghetto at first left 
behind it, as well as on an atavistic fear of isolation in the mass of 
peasants and laborers, whose irrational hostility, with its sudden 
outbreaks, they shuddered to remember. In the Eastern countries, 
where the ghetto never developed, and Jews often had whole vil- 
lages to themselves, they always engaged both in farming and in 
handicrafts.) But even though the Jews became active in every in- 
tellectual field as soon as they were liberated, and even though 
their scholarship and their inclination for the profession of medi- 
cine are no less characteristic of them than their capacity for trade, 
for a long time, and in fact in some places down to the present day, 
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the common people thought of them as moneylenders and money- 
grubbers. It was only gradually that people were taught to find rea- 
sons for their hostility in the other activities of the Jews. 

But the new social motives became more and more important. 
The liberal bourgeoisie was proud of its enlightened humanity, its 
rational outlook and its freedom from religious prejudice. For the 
enlightened Christian bourgeoisie, as for the assimilated Jews, 
Judaism was a creed and nothing more. Nevertheless the tacit dis- 
paragement of the Jews persisted. They mingled with and mar- 
ried Christians to an ever greater extent, and in individual in- 
stances beautiful relationships developed between Christians and 
Jews. But as a whole the Jews remained a separate group. A vague 
memory carried over from past generations pictured them as 
pariahs, a people with strange foreign ways living in a huddled 
unventilated state of perpetual excitement—much as Goethe de- 
scribes his youthful impression of them.’ Jewish manners naturally 
reflected the Jewish situation, and were often those of climbers and 
upstarts, of people in a hurry to wipe out all that had gone before 
and to be recognized as being of equal birth, often anticipating 
this equality with assiduous unconcern. This made for a badly bal- 
anced relationship, burdened by the unequal weights of centuries. 

Orthodoxy with its religious ritual lingered on chiefly in ob- 
scure communities; there was no longer much of it to be seen, but 
it was still powerful in eastern Europe. Into the western countries 
it sent fresh reinforcements of these alien figures from the past, a 
constant reminder of that past to the assimilated western Jews as 
well as to their Christian audience. The eastern Jews have been 
much calumniated, and the assimilated Jews of the west have them- 
selves contributed much to this calumny because they were so 
eager to set themselves apart from these witnesses to their past, just 
as they were eager to escape the past itself. Anyone who reads the 
literature of the eastern Jews, and particularly the Chassidic docu- 
ments, will find it impossible to deny that in the segregated society 
of these communities human relationships were of the greatest 


1 Dichtung und Wahrheit, I, Book 4. 
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delicacy and sincerity. But this was a culture that had grown up 
under the religious law: from the point of view of assimilation the 
eastern Jews were far behind. It must be admitted that while the 
Jews of western Europe were in the process of overcoming the 
obstacles to assimilation, the stream of Jews from the east kept this 
western assimilation from being completed. 

The transition from one form of society to another which eman- 
cipation brought with it made the most tremendous demands on 
Jewish people. And since individual Jews, like other people, may 
be good or bad, weak or strong, wise or foolish, during this danger- 
ous transition from the control of religious law to the freedom of 
a liberal society, there were many whose characteristics, both inner 
and outward, presented a sorry spectacle. And while in any other 
group criminals or boors are judged individually, from time im- 
memorial and particularly in the delicate situation of the nine- 
teenth century, the Jew has borne the collective blame for each 
isolated case. 

In spite of everything, in the course of a single century the ad- 
mission of the Jews into the life of the Christian peoples and their 
participation in the national culture was well on the way. They 
took their places in the history of every people and in every field 
of human endeavor. But as citizens and as members of human 
civilization they could not keep from taking passionate part in the 
ticklish problems of our age. Since, on the contrary, they threw 
themselves with all their old intellectual eagerness into the social 
and political struggle, they could not escape their new destiny. 
There was no choice, for participation in national life necessarily 
meant political participation as well. Whether the Jews here and 
there went farther than the process of their absorption warranted 
is less significant than is frequently supposed, for in the struggle 
for political power every argument that will appeal to the public 
is employed. When the time came it was an easy matter to make use 
of popular tendencies which had always lain ready beneath the sur- 
face and to adapt to the new era methods that history Lad hundreds 
of times proved effective. 
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With equal civil rights and the waning power of the church, and in 
view of the increasing social assimilation of the Jews, a new catch- 
word became necessary: antisemitism. Its etymology betrays its 
connection with racial theories, under the sign of which stands the 
fifth and latest period of hatred for the Jews. The word appears for 
the first time in 1879 in Germany in a petition which Bernhard 
Foerster, Nietzsche’s brother-in-law, presented to the Reichstag, 
and in contemporary pamphlets by Wilhelm Marr, who shared his 
views. Only ten years before the federal act of July 3, 1869 had 
given the German Jews full equal rights. 

From the very beginning the racial theory was a political instru- 
ment, created by the French Counts Boulainvilliers and Gobineau 
to defend the superiority and prerogatives of the ‘‘germanic”’ no- 
bility in France against the inferior “Celts” of the tiers état. Even 
these beginnings indicate the essentially antidemocratic drift of 
the theory, which, as developed in Germany by H. S. Chamberlain 
and his followers, led, in foreign policy, to imperialistic ends. 

The Jews, however, stood for democracy, for social equality and 
for peace, not only because the declaration of human and of civil 
rights had liberated them, but also on the basis of their old tradi- 
tion: their theocracy and their spiritual law were never compatible 
with an unlimited claim to human power. Even had this not been 
the case—and as a matter of fact there have been conservative, 
nationalistic, even chauvinistic Jews among European statesmen 
and politicians—public opinion would in any event have set the 
Jews down as being on the democratic side, if only because their 
emancipation originated there. 

Furthermore, because of their dispersion throughout every 
country, it was always easy to suspect them of international antipa- 
triotic tendencies and connections. The same purpose served in 
ecclesiastical times by the accusation of ritual murder, defilement 
of the Host, and poisoning of wells, is served today, in our political 
times, by the allegation of the Jewish international conspiracy. The 
Christian conservative parties and governments had already used 
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this accusation in their struggle against democracy. Thus in France 
the sentence of Captain Dreyfus for treason was an intrigue of the 
reactionary clerical monarchist circles against the republican gov- 
ernment. In the year 1905 when the Russian revolution threat- 
ened to accomplish liberal reforms, the forgery of the “Protocols 
of Zion” appeared. They were the work of a clerical official of the 
synod and were intended to win the Czar over to terror and 
pogroms and to discredit the liberal minister Witte. This docu- 
ment, which introduced to the world the doctrine of the Jewish 
international conspiracy and its connection with freemasonry, had 
its effect not in Russia, but in English and German translations. It 
was taken seriously by the English conservative newspapers and, 
in America, temporarily by Henry Ford, but first took on its fateful 
meaning in Germany after the World War, supported by the theory 
of race. 

The racial theory is the intellectual expression of a powerful 
pagan movement. There have been indications of it since the be- 
ginning of the century, but it did not break out into the open until 
the World War. Fundamentally it is the revolt of ancient instincts 
against the obligations imposed by Christian civilization. 

As early as the Renaissance the European nations began to rebel 
against the uniform transcendent law of the Church. The growing 
independence of European rulers and the national legitimization 
of their struggle for power, the colorful development of worldly 
life with its empiric knowledge, its technical discoveries, its ra- 
tional enlightenment—all these pushed the influence of Chris- 
tianity farther and farther into the background. 

Yet even the lay society of that period still recognized, at least in 
theory, the principles of Christianity as the basis of its civilization. 
But the growing economic and technical absorption of the human 
consciousness, the unleashing, during the World War, of all the 
lowest human passions, sanctioned by the clergy of each nation, and 
finally the chaos of the crises which followed, made it easy to give 
way to pagan impulses with a clear conscience—in fact, wiped out 
the last remnant of any conscience at all. Within Christianity a 
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periodically recurrent pagan trend had rebelled against the prac- 
tical obligations imposed by unrelenting Divine Law, and had 
sought its escape in absolution through grace and faith. But today 
paganism frees itself at a stroke of the feeling of sinfulness by 
means of which the Church had curbed it for so long, and openly 
denies the entire basis for this feeling of sin, repudiating the com- 
mands of love, peace, human brotherhood and the rest of the deca- 
logue inherited by Christianity. To the modern pagan world the 
whole of Christian civilization means nothing but a weakening of 
its elemental instincts. It has reclaimed the right to its wildest 
passions. 

So for the first time since antiquity true Christians suffer the 
same fate as Jews—with this vital difference: Christians can still 
choose whether to be faithful to Christianity or to deny it by in- 
numerable subtle degrees. For Jews this choice no longer exists. 
The dogma of race has with hitherto unheard-of consistency made 
them collectively culpable. In all former persecutions the fate of 
the Jew was comparable to the fate of the Christian of today. 
Through baptism, whether real or apparent, he could escape that 
collective indictment and live in security. The object of all former 
oppressions, expulsions and pogroms was to bring the Jew into the 
other camp, to make a Christian of him, to assimilate him. Today 
for the first time the object is to expel the Jews utterly, to exclude 
them unconditionally, in other words, to exterminate them. With 
the dogma of race the persecution of the Jews has today for the 
first time become complete and worldwide. Not only is there no 
longer an escape in baptism, but there is hardly a refuge under the 
protection of any human power, for modern states are no longer 
governed by human beings but, at best, by administrative ma- 
chinery. The technical and economic interdependence of nations 
and continents, the reluctant unity of human society is at present 
effective only in that no place exists where the banished are per- 
mitted to live. In that respect unity and cooperation are complete. 
Formerly when the Jews were driven from one country, there was 
always another to take them in. It remained for our times to create 
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an international situation in which Jews must camp out on a river 
island between two borders, exposed to the rigors of winter in “No 
Man’s Land,” or range the world for weeks in ships that can land 
them nowhere but in the arms of inevitable torture and death. 
These are the earthly milestones of Jewish history—exile, wander- 
ing, “No Man’s Land.” 

But even that is not the worst of it. The close connection into 
which technical and economic developments have brought the peo- 
ples of the modern world has had as its chief result only a wide- 
spread crisis of the economic system. Since the moral and intellec- 
tual cooperation of peoples cannot as yet keep pace with their 
technical interdependence, there is nothing left for individual na- 
tions to do but close their doors to each other in a panic urge 
toward self-preservation. 

In such an international situation the country which goes to the 
greatest extreme of selfishness and applies it for offense as well as 
defense necessarily has the advantage. In the attack in which the 
fascist countries are engaged against the democracies, the Jews have 
been given a frightful part to play. Formerly when kings and 
princes expelled their Jews they did so only with a view to internal 
politics: to seize their fortunes or to divert the troublesome dissatis- 
faction of the people. Modern dictators use the Jews as an instru- 
ment in foreign policy. When they have plundered them thor- 
oughly, they drive them across the borders in raids as lawless, as 
wild, as unpredictable as possible, and saddle other countries in 
the throes of depression with the burden of these destitute refugees. 
But there, in the foreign countries, the refugees are awaited by 
fascist agitators who set the population on the defensive and rouse 
it to anger against them, using Jew-baiting to stir up the masses 
against their own democratic government. Everywhere round the 
nucleus of Jew-baiting gather fascist groups sympathetic toward 
the dictator nations. 


Here the doctrine of the international conspiracy of the Jews 
can be used to the best advantage, for it permits of the most con- 
tradictory applications. Finance is international, so is communism; 
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pacifistic endeavors are international, and so is the resentment of 
the Jews against persecution: hence Jewish war-mongering. “In- 
ternational” is equivalent to “unpatriotic,” ‘‘anti-national” and 
“rootless.” To take effect these catchwords need not be logically 
connected, they have merely to be juxtaposed and now and then 
inserted at some weak point in the body politic. This new tech- 
nique of persecution which uses Judaism as a weapon in the in- 
ternational struggle not only charges the Jews with guilt but turns 
them guilty, compels them to be guilty of the subversion of states. 

Through the fact that the Jews have become a weapon in in- 
ternational strife, and that with them and through them all Chris- 
tendom has been affected, antisemitism abrogates itself. It no 
longer concerns the Jews alone, it concerns our entire human civi- 
lization, and with this Judaism stands or falls. 


VII 


We have surveyed the mutations of hatred against the Jews through 
thousands of years, we have seen how it began and how it devel- 
oped. Yet none of this can furnish a completely satisfactory expla- 
nation of a phenomenon unique in history. Not all the single moti- 
vations we have encountered in the course of our review—whether 
real or spurious—can account for it, but only the composite char- 
acter, the unique social structure of the people to which it attaches. 

This people has offended, to begin with, simply by the unusual 
fact that it still exists, that it has maintained itself beyond its terri- 
torial existence; that is to say, that it has at the same time remained 
intact and been absorbed by the rest of the world. The great peo- 
ples of the Far East, the Chinese and the Hindus, are as old as the 
Jews, but they have their own enormous countries where their tre- 
mendous inexterminable populations have stayed forever. Bud- 
dhism became a world religion, yet retained its own wide terri- 
tories, as has Arabic Islam. 

The Jews have always been numerically a small people, which 
despite the most stubborn defense, could not maintain its tiny 
homeland against the conquering nations which overran it. Their 
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territorial destruction would have been inevitable even if their 
religion had not from the very outset had so spiritual a basis, so 
inimical to the power of the state. By virtue of this spiritual basis, 
however, they raised themselves, for all their weakness, above the 
nations by which they were subdued. They gave birth to one world 
religion, Christianity, and to a large extent shaped a second, that 
of Islam. They had an alternative—to be absorbed by these uni- 
versal religions and missions. They did not accept it, not only be- 
cause of the unconditional spirituality of their religious idea, but 
also because of their stubborn insistence on their ritual laws. As I 
have already said, the fact that the Jews, dispersed over the entire 
globe, have maintained themselves to the present day is based solely 
on the indissoluble union of a strictly spiritual and universal re- 
ligious idea with strict physical adherence to ritual. The ritual was 
the means to the physical survival of the people because an abstract 
law, particularly one of such ethical severity, cannot possibly hold 
the masses together. Some physical prompting is needed, some 
magic sign in the midst of daily life. Yet the ritual alone, without 
the consecration of the spiritual law, would have become meaning- 
less and obsolete; it would have perished like any pagan cult. 

The union of the two, however, cannot have been brought about 
by any rational deliberations on the part of the founders and 
priests of Israel. It is an elemental fact, beyond any rational plans. 
It is the expression of a definite folk structure. The Jewish people 
is a social organism which has its roots in the earliest strata of 
human society, and which in its ramifications extends into the ulti- 
mate, into an almost utopian future of mankind. This does not 
mean that there is such a thing as a Jewish “race.” The conception 
of race is in itself untenable—a pure original race of the genus 
Homo has never been proved to exist. The Jewish people is in any 
case a mixture of diverse anthropological components. But it is no 
nation either. For “nation” is a term that can be applied only to a 
purely secular folk organism whose life centers not in a special 
inherited religion or a theocratic realm, but in a completely 
worldly form of government and cultural development. Nations 
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are folk structures which came about after the development, and 
under the aegis of, a world religion, as did France, England and 
Germany. The substance of the French nation has nothing to do 
with religion, however great the influence of Christianity on its 
development. Its basic elements are its language, its countryside, 
its forms of government, its folk type and the manifestations of its 
social and intellectual civilization. 

A common substratum for Jewry, however, is unthinkable with- 
out its inherited religion, for to Jewry religion is not a creed exist- 
ing independent of it and apart from it, but developed step by 
step with the development of this folk type itself. A social struc- 
ture such as this may be called a tribe. Lévy Bruhl in his investiga- 
tions of the mentality of primitive peoples accurately describes the 
development of religion from the life of primitive man. He shows 
how the entire existence of the early tribes is permeated by a mystic 
and magical “participation” of its individual members with each 
other, with the tribe as a whole, and with the cosmic forces in the 
world, and how every gesture of daily life assumes a mystic, a magi- 
cal and sacred significance. The creation of what we call religion 
is equivalent to the objectivation of a life source, a world-govern- 
ing and life-giving deity, and to the differentiation and separation 
of man from this objectified life center. And ritual preserves for 
us the magical and mystic formalities of the relation between man 
and deity. 

The revelation and the Law of the Jewish God as well as the 
covenant he makes with Israel are nothing but such an objectiva- 
tion. The rite of circumcision, for example, the consecration of the 
genitals, is the sign of man’s surrender to the deity, of the covenant 
sealed with blood which he makes with the deity.? The life of the 
orthodox Jew is completely enveloped in ritual forms the original 
meaning of which he no longer knows at all, but which have be- 
come so much part and parcel of him that even an involuntary 

1Lucien Lévy Bruhl, Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures (Paris 


1910); L’ame primitive, 3rd edition (Paris 1929). 
2 Exodus 4, 24-26: “A bloody husband thou art, because of the circumcision.” 
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violation causes a profound disturbance in the very foundation of 
his life. ‘To understand the life of the orthodox Jew one must 
appreciate the full spiritual power of taboo, one must realize that 
among primitive tribes a man who violates a dietary law really 
dies as a result.’ The life cycle of the Jewish people goes way back 
to this primitive time, and it is because their roots go so deep that 
the Jews have been able to preserve their universal God and their 
ethical Law through all of time and all their exile. 

All ancient peoples, the Chinese, the Indians, the Arabs, reach 
back into that early time, but not one of them lives scattered 
among the western nations, and not one of them has at the same 
time a vanguard at the farthest front of modern civilization. The 
Jewish people as it exists at present combines within itself every 
stage of human development. Today at the northern edge of the 
Sahara there are still Bedouin Jews living like their patriarchal 
ancestors. They celebrate the great feast days at the burial mound 
of a celebrated rabbi, together with Tunisian, Moroccan, Egyp- 
tian Jews, they gallop up, shoot their rifles into the air and shout 
“Schalom!” (Peace!)? There are Talmudic Jews living in the midst 
of European peoples and in America; one can recognize them 
by their special garb, their kaftans, beards and side curls, and by 
their minute observance of the ritual law. There are the scholar 
scribes who continue to interpret and expound the Law as has 
been the custom since Babylonian times. And there are the scholars 
of modern science: Einstein, Freud, Ehrlich and Bergson. There 
are the small dealers and peddlers from the time of the ghetto, and 
the bankers and industrialists of our own era. There are the mem- 
bers of the international aristocracy, the Rothschilds and Sassoons, 
and the masses of the Jewish proletariat in eastern Europe and in 
New York, laborers and handworkers, as well as the farmers in the 
new Palestine. There are extreme nationalists, European and Zion- 
ist, there are Christians and there are Marxists. 

When one considers these many differences of a social, ethical 


1 Lévy Bruhl, Les fonctions mentales, op. cit., p. 104. 
*Esriel Carlebach, Exotische Juden (Berlin 1932) p. 117; cf. also p. 244. 
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and intellectual kind and realizes the gulf the Jews have bridged 
from the tenacious kernel of orthodoxy to world wide principles 
of social betterment in which all peculiarly Jewish features have 
been even more completely obliterated than in Christendom; 
when one bears in mind the status of hopeless minority in which 
the Jews have lived everywhere and at all times, and the collective 
responsibility which they have perpetually borne; when one thinks 
of the fanatic spirituality which the Jews have translated from the 
severity of their Law into their modern theories and even into all 
their sacrifices for the welfare of humanity—when one views all 
this in its entirety and remembers at the same time the violent 
attack of paganism even against the patient Christian churches, 
one can appreciate what an enormous field of attack Judaism offers 
to a world racked by hatred and economic crises. 

The suffering of the Jews was prophesied from the beginning;! 
their history, strangely enough, begins with an exodus. The 
prophecy at the same time heralds the meaning of their suffering, 
of their mission in behalf of mankind: they are to fulfil God’s 
kingdom of brotherly love on earth. Under this twofold sign 
stands Israel’s covenant with the Creator, that fusion of tribal 
particularity and abstract universality. Herein is the full, the only 
significance of Israel’s vocation as God’s “chosen people,” which 
has been set down to a prideful aloofness from the rest of the 
world for which the Jews have been tormented all the more. It is 
all an endless circle in which cause and effect can no longer be 
distinguished. 

The Jews, on the average, are no better than other peoples— 
that was never the meaning of “chosen.” But they have suffered 
more than all other peoples, and the more they are made to suf- 
fer, the greater the distinction conferred upon them. Such an 
excess of suffering through thousands of years must have special 
historical significance. But here we face the bounds where under- 


standing ends and faith begins. 
(Princeton, N. J.) 


1 Cf. above, pp. 457-8. 
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JACK AND JILL 


Considerations of Some Basic Sociological Concepts 


BY KURT RIEZLER 


As A humble philosopher whose business it is to suspect the basic 
concepts that the single sciences presuppose I venture to deal in 
the following pages with some features of a social phenomenon 
called ““We.” Sociology must rely on psychology. Traditional psy- 
chology starts from an egocentered individual. Man has instincts, 
and instincts and conditions form habits. He has sensations and 
emotions; he has thought, volition, consciousness; he responds to 
the stimuli of his environment. These terms hardly form a doc- 
trine of man that sociology could feel it safe to accept. They are far 
from being conceived of in a systematic unity, and each poses most 
difficult problems. Perhaps social phenomena should be studied, 
not in terms of the behavior of the well-known being, “Man,” 
but in terms of the nature of an unknown being revealed in social 
life. Maybe we ought not start from “I” without “We” and “You.” 
Every “I” is “You” before being “I.” You are born in the womb 
of a mother as a “You” for her “I.” “We,” “You” should be pro- 
vided for in the scheme of the “I.” 

Some sociologists seem to be more interested in the futile “We” 
of people gathered for some hours in a railway coach or in the 
“We” of business partners. I prefer to start from a more emphatic 
“We”: the “We” of love or friendship. I wish to emphasize facts 
of the heart, part of a logique du coeur neglected by philosophers 
since the days of the French moralists. 

Jack falls in love with Jill. Canoeing on the river they start with 
“I” and “You.” After some hours they say “We.” At the beginning 
this “‘We” seems a mere plural, meaning I and You as a sum. 
Slowly We becomes more. Jack and Jill first exchange, then adjust 
opinions. They talk things over and see thern in a new light. 
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Things change. The whole environment, the world in which they 
are, changes color and flavor. They meet another canoe; in talking 
with the other couple the emphasis on the We increases. 

Decades pass. Jack and Jill remember the trip and realize that 
they immensely enjoyed building up this mysterious “We.” Or 
Jack has died; Jill goes on reacting to whatever happens by asking: 
what would Jack say? Or they may separate, slowly drop the We 
and say again I and You. They may have all kinds of pain and 
troubles in disjoining the We—common commitments and inter- 
ests with respect to parents, friends, children, property. Everybody 
knows the tale in one version or another. 

This story, with all its possible developments and variations, has 
an inward infinity which contains the elements of social psy- 
chology. I shall confine myself to the growth and decay of a “We” 
that is something more than the sum of its components. 

Before beginning I wish to warn off both psychoanalysts and 
utilitarians. The couple may be friends, not lovers. Common pur- 
poses can be an effect of love and friendship as well as one of their 
causes. Neither libido nor interests can account for this “We” 
though they may join in, and interfere with, its development. 
“We” presupposes neither sex nor purpose. 

Psychology confronts the individual with an “environment.” 
Consider for a moment the odd question whether Jill is part of 
Jack’s environment or not. Certainly before the awakening of their 
love and after its end; but it is fair to say that with the growth of 
the “We” Jill ceases to be mere environment, and that she be- 
comes so again with its decay. 

Most scientists will think of this question as quibbling over 
the term environment. No doubt, there is Jack, here is Jill, each 
an individual in his environment. But maybe such scientists pre- 
decide the answer by their method. Why? 

Science must take the position of, and relate phenomena to, an 
observer. If the scientist, however, locating things in space and 
time, separates changes in Jack from changes in the environment 
_and tries to establish correlations between these changes, he relates 
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them separately to the observer and determines them by this rela- 
tion. They are what they are relative to the observer, and if this 
observer is the ever present anonymous observer who reads the 
scales of our instruments, they are assumed to be objective facts. 
This method, despite all it has achieved, has certain limitations. 
Jack’s environment is what it is relative to Jack. This relation, if 
disregarded in the beginning, cannot be reinstated in its proper 
place by correlations between changes related separately to an 
observer. Science ought to take Jack and his environment as parts 
of a system and relate the relations between these parts to the 
observer. It is not its least achievement that Gestalt psychology 
brings up this methodological problem in every case. In not a 
few cases of scientific research correlations between changes in 
living beings and in their environment have only a nuisance value. 

During the genesis of the emphatic “We” Jack’s and Jill’s en- 
vironments change, though remaining the same relative to the 
observer, i.e. in their physical reality. We deal with a reality in 
which things are what they are for Jack and Jill. The poets say 
the world changes. Since science has been dehumanized certain 
phenomena have been entrusted to poets. If we seriously attempt 
to describe this change we have to transcend the traditional terms. 

Things change their meaning, their atmosphere, their color. 
New things are discovered, others recede. Obviously we ought not 
start from single things. The term environment suggests the total- 
ity of surrounding things. This totality does not mean the omni- 
tudo rerum, which must be denied if one res is absent. Man’s 
“absolute” environment, i.e. the environment relative to the 
“scientific” observer, may be an aggregate. But man’s environment 
related to man himself, as it must be, is what it is by virtue of its 
whole properties, even if it happens to be a mere aggregate with- 
out such properties. In such a case the absence of these properties 
belongs to the reality as lack and want. Man is not related merely 
to each single thing in his environment; his relation to his environ- 
ment is not a sum of his relations to the single things in his envi- 
ronment. The environment must be taken as totum, not as com- 
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positum. The term “world” suggests a whole. We are “in” our 
world as in the unity of a space, which embraces us and which we 
embrace. This is the most ancient but not the worst definition of 
“space.” Our relations to the single things in our environment 
depend on the structure of our “world,” of our environment as a 
whole. The term environment neglects the term “world,” stresses 
this dependency. Our world can be narrow and wide, united and 
loose, clear and contradictory. In all dealings with human realities 
that are remote from our own, iri all attempts to understand other 
sorts of men, past times, foreign peoples, we have to comprehend 
the structure of their worlds if we want to understand their actions 
and reactions, their stimuli and their responses. To describe the 
difference between the Russian and the Swiss mentality we must 
resort to whole properties of their worlds. Our joy and our pain 
depend on the structure of the mental space in which we live. 

I dare say that in the genesis of an emphatic “We” the space 
“in” which Jack and Jill are changes. The change of this space 
makes the things in it change. Jack and Jill slowly shape a com- 
mon world, build up a space “in” which both are. The term “com- 
mon” can be but preliminary; it is ambiguous. They enjoy this 
shaping, all things becoming new and fresh. They do it carefully; 
the “We?” is a delicate thing, easily hurt and needing tenderness. 

Feeling in sympathy with each other they agree in general with- 
out and before agreeing about single things. We often feel that we 
agree in general with somebody though disagreeing in most par- 
ticular cases. We just like the man. In other cases we disagree in 
general though agreeing in opinions and interests. “In general” is 
just as preliminary an expression as “common.” In such cases we 
share not opinions but the way of looking at things, the mental 
attitude, certain norms belonging to the structure of the space, 
taken as a whole. Such terms may be hazardous but we move along 
the borderline of what is expressible. The reality in question slips 
through the meshes of every traditional terminology. Jack and Jill 
discover common opinions about Venice or Shakespeare. We say 
that this discovery helps them in shaping their common world. But 
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we might be more right if we said that in talking about Venice 
they tested an agreement “in general” of which they were dimly 
aware, and are glad that it stood the test. I pass over the efforts 
they make and the care they take to conciliate, adjust and tolerate 
divergent feelings. That means the genesis of a “common” space 
proceeds from the whole to the parts, as well as from the parts to 
the whole—a problem in which Gestalt psychology can sustain 
and develop its concepts and methods. 

World, meaning the whole in which we are, has an infinite 
horizon. Jack and Jill feel it; to feel it is part of their joy. When- 
ever friendship or love is worth its name there is in some way or 
other such a thing, bordering the whole in which the lovers or 
friends feel themselves to be. Walking on very shaky ground I 
need to strengthen the still unreliable crutch of such terms as 
space, world, horizon by referring their meaning to other phe- 
nomena. I take brief leave of Jack and Jill. 

How describe man’s relation to his language? Conditions, habits, 
environment? Is language a means to ends, a tool for instincts? 
Certainly, all this a language can be and ever is. Nonetheless, who- 
ever enjoys the marvel of a language he really masters will not be 
satisfied. Every language is a world we embrace and are embraced 
by; it belongs to ourselves and yet is environment. It is part of our 
own nature; each language has an infinite horizon. The Spanish 
and French languages do not border each other as Spain borders 
France. Languages are different mental spaces, not different 
regions of one and the same space. Though the language is by no 
means the sole manner of sharing a common space, people of the 
same language, despite all differences, live to a certain extent in 
the same mental space—they are a community even if dissociated. 
The infinite horizon keeps its hold on them. 

In passing I dare propose that this criterion, the infinite horizon, 
may be used to draw the borderline between communities and 
associations. A group is a community as far as there is the whole 
of a mental space having an infinite horizon. Associations share 
opinions, interests, purposes as common parts of different wholes 
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in which their members live. Communities may disintegrate and 
become associations, held together merely by piecemeal interests; 
associations may develop into communities creating the totality 
of a world. History abounds with examples of both cases and 
infinite shades and mixtures. Though not denying that many 
Jacks and Jills are but associations, I am concerned with the more 
emphatic “We” of a community. 

The emphatic “We” is space in space, a world in the world. 
For the sake of accuracy I turn to geometry. Geometry has at its 
disposal different possibilities. Spaces are not only in space as a 
smaller area or region is in a wider one, each being a limited part. 
A plane is a two-dimensional, a line a one-dimensional space. A 
region does not have an infinite horizon. Planes and lines have. 
The three-dimensional space contains countless planes, a plane 
countless lines. Therefore space can contain spaces having infinite 
horizons. There is still another possibility. A space has strata of 
structures. In modern geometry the Euclidean space is a particular 
case of a more general space, the topological space. The different 
Euclidean and non-Euclidean spaces specialize the space of projec- 
tive geometry in different metrical structures. The axiomatic sys- 
tem of such a specialized space can be thought of as built in strata 
of structures. The lower strata are the bases of the higher, and 
the higher can be modified without altering their base. Thus the 
Euclidean and non-Euclidean spaces are spaces in space. Such a 
geometrical imagery is perhaps of some service when social phe- 
nomena compel science to differentiate the very diverse manners 
in which things, opinions, attitudes can be “common” among 
individuals or within groups. It may help to refine the term “‘com- 
mon.” For the time being I content myself with supporting the 
possibility of connecting an accurate meaning with “‘spaces in 
space” that have “infinite horizons.” 

I return to Jack and Jill. The world they build is new and is 
theirs. They own in common its secret. Maybe it is a poor and 
petty world. It has an infinite horizon and is a totality. It has a 
certain power over all things that may enter into it and changes 
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their color. It has a power over both Jack and Jill and is neither 
Jack nor Jill nor a mere sum of the two. 

Sociologists used to and sometimes still speak of a “common 
mind.” Come, what is mind? Mind is but the “name of a name” 
whose meaning is yet to be discovered. Others, avoiding speaking 
of a group mind, speak of mutual activities. No doubt Jack and 
Jill build up and maintain their “world” by mutual activities. In 
forming their opinions and in dealing with their interests each has 
an eye on the other; one unconsciously follows the other’s lead. 
But there often is such interaction outside of love and friendship 
nor does interaction always result in a “We” or a “World.” 

We might borrow from physics the term “field of force.” We can 
say that the emphatic “We” is a system of norms that determines 
the feelings, attitudes, thoughts, opinions, interests of both Jack 
and Jill, and though generated by Jack and Jill themselves, can 
hardly be interpreted as a common quality of their individual 
feelings and thoughts, or their sum. Physical fields of force are 
space in space. One can even say they have an infinite horizon. 
Though such terms surpass “group mind” in clarity and may even 
be used to describe what the adherents of a “group mind” want 
to point out, the physical imagery remains rather vague. Let us 
describe the ‘“We’” as a system of vectors. Vectors unite a direction 
with an amount of force. Something that is at a certain point of 
such a field undergoes an impulse of a certain value in a certain 
direction. If this concept is applied to the mental attitudes or 
moral codes of groups we would say that a member of a group, 
if facing this or that situation, is more or less impelled to react in 
a certain way. Beyond this line physics gives little help. “Social 
fields of force,” at any rate, must be conceived of as wholes, though 
they are not continua. They are by no means aggregates; if they 
are or seem to be they are disintegrated wholes, broken worlds. 
It is no mere whim to say so. Such a system is what it is relative not 
to an observer but to the human beings to whom it is the space 
they live in. To these, the surviving fragments of the Puritan 
mentality, after the fall of the Bostonian saints, were a disinte- 
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grated whole. Though they surely seem a mere aggregate to an 
observer, to the unfortunate heir to these fragments the missing 
wholeness is present as want and pain. 

Jack and Jill, in building their “We,” generate a field of force. 
Such a field grows and becomes more intense. Its hold over the 
individual strengthens. It reaches a limit and may decay and dis- 
integrate. Its power may weaken. Needless to say, the number of 
shades and inflections can hardly be captured within a conceptual 
network. They escape on all sides. Some features, however, which 
elude the traditional psychology entirely, can be covered by the 
proposed frame. 

A has power over B. This can be true within or without an 
emphatic “We.” The power of Jill over Jack is as yet not the 
power of “We” over Jack and cannot explain it. The power of 
“We” cannot be adequately described in terms of Jack’s power 
over Jill, or Jill’s power over Jack, though we always discuss in 
this way the difficult problem of which partner in a marriage is 
master. If in the case of an emphatic “We” A’s power over B 
exceeds B’s power over A it would be fair in many cases to say that 
A’s share in shaping the “We” is greater than B’s. A leads B by 
leading the “We.” 

It may be easy to make light of this difference in the case of 
Jack and Jill, but not when the life of groups, the position of a 
leader and the phenomenon of a charism demands analysis. Here 
it is just this difference that matters. Be it so or not, such terms 
save at least the peculiar distinction of love or friendship, which 
is that “I’’ and “You” master and obey each other by leading and 
following the “We.” 

We say A is loyal or disloyal to B. Here again we meet the same 
difference. In some cases it may be more adequate to say A is loyal 
or disloyal to “We.” A may even be or at least pretend to be loyal 
to “We” though being disloyal to B. An occasionally unfaithful 
husband maintains that his love affair can do little harm to the 
“We.” It is easy to scorn such a flimsy excuse. The bit of truth 
in it, however, develops into a rather big reality when we pass to 
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larger groups. A nobility usually follows its leader or even its king 
only as far as he embodies a “We”; if he does not, even kings 
must rely on the more expensive though not always more reliable 
means of bribery and force, especially against the nobility. 

Jack and Jill, in their little world within the world, come to 
grips with reality and its otherness. They begin to act and behave 
as ““We,” loosen and dissolve their former commitments. Others 
crystallize around the “We.” The “We” grows roots, it institution- 
alizes. Their relations to their respective friends and parents 
change. They have children, own a house, a garden. To this their 
“common” property, “I” and “You” are related by means of the 
“We.” Even their relation to what was formerly and is still their 
individual property undergoes a change; they may feel that indi- 
vidual bank accounts belong more to “We” than to “I’’ or submit 
to this feeling by an explicit reservation. 

Other facts, stressing the same point, can be found everywhere 
and gathered around the “We,” provided we look for them with- 
out preconceptions. A psychology which refers man and environ- 
ment separately to an observer who clings to measuring stimuli 
and responses, must miss at least a very concrete side of these facts. 
Gestalt psychology is in a better position: it has developed and is 
able to develop further means and concepts for dealing with such 
facts. 

Recurring to the question of whether Jill belongs to Jack’s 
environment, we resort to differentiating two environments: the 
environment of the individual as individual and the environment 
of the individual as partner of the “We.” We may say that at the 
peak of the emphatic “We” the first is submerged in the second. 
Jack and Jill have but one environment, the greater world, in 
which their small world rests and moves—the otherness surround- 
ing the “We.” Such wording puts the term environment to a 
severe test which it can hardly stand unless refined and trans- 
formed. Such wording, moreover, is no solution and a meager 
answer. By splitting Jack into Jack as individual and Jack as 
group member we have merely shifted the problem. How. can we 
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so divide the same Jack? The main problem reappears as the prob- 
lem of the double Jack. 

We have to start again. The terms “field of force,” “world,” 
“infinite horizon” may have a certain descriptive power. This 
power is limited, for these terms suggest a stable situation. But 
“We,” “our world,” is a process, not a state. As far as it is a state, 
it exists only by virtue of a process nourishing it, every moment 
creating anew what dies at every moment. The “We” lives in the 
hearts of “I” and “You” or is nothing at all. It is activity. 

We have but to glance at the second part of the story, which is 
less attractive to poetry and less repellent to science. Circumstances 
inhibit or divert activities devoted to the “We,” the individual 
revolts against limits set by ‘““We,” other commitments interfere. 
A painful and slow process starts, the less painful the more the 
changes in Jack and Jill keep pace, the more each succeeds in 
rebuilding a world of his own. The “We” dies slowly and survives 
as memory. In an immensity of different shades, twists and mix- 
tures the second part of the story as well as the first uncovers a 
power of the “We” that is both autonomous and dependent on 
individual activities. The life of larger groups tells the same tale. 
If “We” is a field of force the “I” is both its master and its servant: 
subject and object of its power. 

If we tried to push forward the physical imagery of fields of 
force into our description of human activities building up the 
“We,” physics would desert us. The analogy would obviously de- 
mand a certain knowledge of the genesis of physical fields, i.e. of 
matter as a dynamic agent, inducing and engendering fields. 
Physicists, calling this mystery the darkest Africa of their science, 
are far from claiming such knowledge. I am not, however, suggest- 
ing that the tale of Jack and Jill, transformed into abstract struc- 
tures, could inspire physicists to find a way out of this “mysterious 
jungle.” If I were, I surely would not dare to utter it. I only insert, 
as a modest remark, that the analogy is wrecked on a lack of 
physical knowledge before being refuted by nature itself. 

As we pass from state to process the ‘““We” pushes us back to the 
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“I.” The “I,” which seemed to disappear in ‘““We,” appears again 
as its source, soil and support. We have to resort to the interference 
of mutual activities. Although this concept could not account for 
the peculiarity of “We,” it cannot be dispensed with. Obviously 
the peculiar kind of activity, building up the “We,” must be 
defined. What is activity in general and this one in particular? 
Traditional psychology gives us but little help. We respond to 
stimuli. Instincts and habits shape our responses. Different in- 
stincts correspond to different classes of activities, manifesting 
themselves in accordance with habits and conditions; a few steps 
farther we are perhaps confronted with a “‘social instinct,” i.e. with 
a name for the peculiar activity we are after. Naming, however, is 
not determining. Denominating an “instinct” to account for each 
attitude does not result in any doctrine of man worth the name. 
Man is not an aggregate of instincts. All attempts to reduce the 
plurality of instincts to a main and dominant one—libido, self- 
preservation, will to power, desire for pleasure—fail despite all 
the violence we may use. You may try to deduce the social instinct 
from sex and interest, and if told of a peculiar ““We” in which 
neither sex nor interest need come in, object that man follows 
inherited habits acquired in myriads of years of sex and interest. 
Nobody can compel anyone to feel the meagerness of such a de- 
scription. I touch here the fringe of a broader question and can 
only hint at contributions the story of Jack and Jill may suggest. 

Jack, before meeting Jill, was a lonely fellow—just an indi- 
vidual facing an environment. He was neither happy nor unhappy. 
His friends, who were not real friends, went their ways and he 
went his. He meets Jill and feels that his life has been but “half a 
life,” as the poets say. He realizes that something was lacking. 
In building up the “We” and, through the “We,” his “world” he 
“actualizes” himself—he becomes actually what he always was 
potentially. In this “actualizing” he remains within himself and 
yet he transcends his self; in being something to others and in 
others who are something to him he succeeds in being something 
in and for himself. Giving he takes, taking he gives. 
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The terms “transcend,” “actualize,” “being-to-others” put Jack’s 
experience in the larger context of man’s relation to his world. As 
they make their appearance in this paper they seem to be nothing 
but dead fragments of a philosophical language. Viewed in the 
broader context they may begin to live. 

Man has been called a prison cell. Nobody can escape himself. 
Certainly, and yet everybody does to a certain degree, and is often 
almost content with this degree. The cell has a window facing the 
world. Looking through the window man forgets the cell and lives 
outward. He is a finite being among beings, moves and is moved 
in a world that moves. Out of this world and into it he lives— 
a moved mover, a created creator. Otherness surrounds him. The 
world is and is not his world. He is what he is related to his world; 
this world is what it is related to him. He and his world owe to 
each other that and what they are. He is a world-building animal; 
in building his world he builds and thus actualizes himself. 
Though this term is frequently used its implications are rarely 
understood. It presupposes a movement from a potential to an 
actual self. Man is on the way from his potential to his actual 
self in every moment of his life—even when he rests or sleeps he 
is a directed being. Man actualizes himself in his activity: actuality 
as the “whither” toward which this movement is directed is in 
man’s activity, not in its result. If we isolate this movement, man 
seems to remain within himself—on the way from himself to 
himself. But this same movement implies that man transcends 
himself: in and with respect to the world this actualizing takes 
place. In the hearts and brains of people to whom we are some- 
thing we actualize ourselves. They return us to ourselves. So does 
the world we wrestle with. So does Jill to Jack. In man two 
modes of being are knitted together: man has his being in himself 
and in others—the one by virtue of the other. Solitariness is de- 
ficiency. The “world” is not a plurality of dead things that cannot 
answer and to which we are nothing, but the “You” and the “We”; 
they return what we give, break the silence, and let the world 
broaden and reach out to an infinite horizon. In the interplay of 
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man and world the “We” has the dominant role. The “You” is 
the key that opens the world to the “I.” 

It is with all possible reservations that I venture to set forth so 
preliminary a sketch and stop without entering upon a philosophi- 
cal analysis of the terms proposed. Each of these terms needs such 
an analysis and a very thorough one indeed. We ought not to settle 
down with mere names associated with vague meanings. I do not 
expect that the story of Jack and Jill, though supporting these 
terms, will induce anyone to reconsider the basic concepts of social 
psychology. ‘These concepts must face a broader reality and show 
themselves to be good. 

I frankly confess that it was by no means the story of Jill and 
Jack that suggested differentiating world and environment, poten- 
tiality and actuality, being-in-one’s self and being-to-others, and 
pondering upon their correlation. These distinctions are urgently 
needed if we attempt to understand ambition, vanity, man’s 
desire to shine, the will to power, devotion, honor, shame, man’s 
need of expression—in short, the whole palette of human pas- 
sions and urges—unless we content ourselves with definitions of 
names. 

I am humbly convinced that sciences dealing with human 
behavior cannot start from an aggregate of instincts that are 
denominated and put side by side. On this point many scientists 
agree. We have to get hold of the rules that govern their interplay; 
we must aim at what Pascal called la logique du coeur; a unity 
that teaches us why a being capable of love is ambitious, enjoys 
expression, desires power, likes to play. We are all quite aware 
of being rather far from such understanding—with the sole excep- 
tion of psychoanalysts. Man is still the unknown being. Human 
life immutably changes and yet remains eternally the same. There 
is in every piece of concrete reality an inward denseness. Which- 
ever of the diverse tissues of human life we endeavor to unravel 
we find the same strands, be it in Jack and Jill, in the relation of 
a perfect butler to his lordship, in the soul of a lonely tyrant, or in 
human society at large. 











THE SPIRIT OF SPARTA OR 
THE TASTE OF XENOPHON 


BY LEO STRAUSS 


Xenophon non excidit mihi, sed 
inter philosophos reddendus est. 
—Quintilian 


X znoruon’s treatise Constitution of the Lacedemonians ap- 
pears to be devoted to praise of the Spartan constitution, or, which 
amounts to the same thing,’ of the Spartan mode of life. A super- 
ficial reading gives the impression that his admiration of Sparta is 
unreserved. One is therefore all the more surprised to find him 
declaring quite abruptly, toward the end of the treatise, that con- 
temporary Sparta suffers from very grave defects. Yet in all but 
the fourteenth of the fifteen chapters he praises contemporary 
Sparta about as much as the Sparta of old, and he seems to speak 
quite indiscriminately of what the Spartan legislator Lycurgus 
had enacted in the remote past and of what the Spartans were 
actually doing in his time. That is to say the treatise as a whole 
hides the censure, inserted toward the end, of contemporary 
Sparta. In order to hide that censure still more Xenophon uses a 
strange device: he does not put it right at the end, which would 
be its proper place? but where it would strike the eyes, but sand- 
wiches it in somewhere in the last section of the treatise. 

But why does he hide his censure of contemporary Sparta so 
ineptly? Could he not have concealed it much more effectively by 
simply omitting it? This of course is true; but the mere omission 
would have had a great disadvantage: nobody could then see that 
Xenophon was not blind to the serious defects of the Sparta of his 
time; and any sensible reader who had those defects before him 


would have considered the author a biased fool or partisan or a 


1Cf. Aristotle, Politics, 1295 b 1. 
2 Cf. the “epilogue” of Xenophon’s Cyropaedia. 
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weakling corrupted by gifts, and he would not have taken at all 
seriously the author’s praise of Lycurgus’ legislation. Xenophon 
was therefore compelled to pronounce his censure of contemporary 
Sparta in order not to compromise his praise of the old Sparta. 
Now if he had put that censure at the end of the treatise he would 
have spoiled the total effect of a work which is devoted not to 
blaming, but to praising. 

This fails, however, to dispose of the objection that the way in 
which Xenophon half hides his censure of contemporary Sparta is 
very clumsy, and that, considering his great literary gifts, any 
hypothesis is preferable to the assumption that he used a literary 
device awkwardly. To that objection, which is sound as far as it 
is based on observation of Xenophon’s exceptional talents, we 
answer that if in a given case he apparently happens to do a bad 
job as a writer, or as a thinker, he actually does it deliberately and 
for very good reasons. As far as the objection alludes to certain 
devices of higher criticism, we reply that methods of that kind 
should not be applied before the author’s intentions have been 
truly understood. This is to say first that, by hiding his censure 
of contemporary Sparta clumsily, Xenophon gives us to understand 
that he hides certain much more important views of his in an 
extremely able manner; and second, that the duty of the inter- 
preter is not to attempt to be wiser than Xenophon, but to exert 
all his powers of understanding and imagination in order to make 
some progress toward wisdom by taking Xenophon as his guide. 


I 


The first chapter of the treatise appears to be devoted to praise of 
Lycurgus’ laws concerning procreation of children. Xenophon 
points out two important differences between the way in which the 
other Greeks bring up their future mothers and Lycurgus’ pro- 
visions; but whereas he explains the second of these differences 
with perfect clarity, he only touches upon the first. All he says re- 
garding it is: “The others feed the girls who are destined to bear 


See G. Prinz, De Xenophontis Cyri institutione (Gottingen 1911) p. 74. 
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children, and who are supposed to be well educated, on both the 
most moderate quantity of vegetable food which is practicable, 
and on the smallest quantity of meat which is possible; as regards 
wine, they either keep the girls from it altogether or let them con- 
sume it only if it is diluted with water.” He omits, then, any men- 
tion of what Lycurgus had enacted concerning the food and drink 
of girls; or rather he does not tell us by an explicit statement, but 
gives us all the information necessary between the lines, i.e. by the 
way in which he arranges the whole argument. For the statement 
quoted belongs to a context which is destined to set forth the dif- 
ferences between, and opposition of, the practices of other Greek 
cities and the practices established by Lycurgus;? it is, therefore, 
simply an introduction to a much more important statement, sup- 
pressed by Xenophon, that the eating and drinking habits of Spar- 
tan girls were different from and opposed to those of other Greek 
girls. Thus Xenophon gives us to understand that Lycurgus al- 
lowed the Spartan girls ample food and undiluted wine. Allowing 
them ample food appears to be a measure most conducive to the 
procreation of strong offspring, the purpose of his legislation 
which Xenophon is discussing in the context under consideration. 
Why then does he not state explicitly what Lycurgus had enacted 
with regard to the food of girls? The riddle is solved by the fact 
that ‘‘ample food” is closely connected in Xenophon’s argument 
with “undiluted wine.” For although there is good reason for giv- 
ing young women ample food, allowing them undiluted Greek 
wine may be dangerous. We know from easily accessible sources 
that Spartan girls and women were famous for their laxity of man- 
ners in general, and especially in matters of sex;* and we know the 
close connection between Venus and Bacchus. Because of the fa- 
mous licentiousness of Spartan women Xenophon says nothing of 
the quantity and quality of food and drink which Spartan girls con- 


1 Constitution of the Lacedemonians, I, 3. 

2T, 3-4. Cf. I, 2, 5 and 10. 

8 Plato, Laws, 637 c 1-2 (cf. e 1-3) and 780 d 9 ff. Cf. also Republic, 548 a-b, 549 ce 
and 550 d 12; Aristotle, Politics, 1269 b g-12 and 1270 a 7-9; Euripides, Andromache, 
vv. 595-601. 
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sumed, a wise omission in a treatise devoted to the praise of Sparta. 
But would it not have been wiser still if he had not even men- 
tioned the opposed practices of other Greek cities? If we are not 
to assume that he was a fool who was unable to realize an obvious 
implication of his own statements, or that he was a worse writer 
than the most hurried reporter could possibly be, we must believe 
that he did it as a faint indication of the laxity of Spartan women. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the whole argument of the first 
chapter and, indeed, of the whole treatise. Immediately after allud- 
ing to the diet of the Spartan girls Xenophon mentions their physi- 
cal exercises. In that context he pointedly speaks of the Spartan 
“females.”! By using that expression he refers, I assume, to the fact 
that Spartan women ‘vere left to their animal natures much more 
than were Spartan men, because they were much less disciplined. 
Only education? could have made Spartan women continent and 
thus have acted as an antidote against “ample food and undiluted 
wine.” Yet in the whole treatise Xenophon does not say a single 
explicit word about education, other than physical, of Spartan 
women,®? whereas he emphasizes the fact that Spartan education 
made the Spartan men continent, and the related fact that as a con- 


1He does this by speaking first of “the male and female tribe” and by then con- 
trasting “the men” with “the females” (I, 4). 

2 Cf. III, 2. 

8 Notice the mention of education of girls other than Spartan in I, 3. Xenophon 
seems to speak of the education of Spartan girls in the second chapter, which is 
devoted to the education of children. There he uses only once the unambiguous 
word “sons” —at the beginning of the chapter, where he is not yet speaking of Spar- 
tan education but of education as practiced in other Greek cities. He immediately 
afterwards replaces “sons” by the ambiguous word “children,” and uses it through- 
out the chapter. In II, 5, he speaks of the extremely frugal food of Spartan “male” 
children; this remark shows again that the food of Spartan “female” children was 
not frugal. In II, 11, (I am following the readings of the Mss) he informs us that if 
no older man were available to supervise the children the smartest of the “males” 
had to take command; this implies that Spartan boys and girls had their physical 
exercises together. (The bad consequences of the Spartan type of coeducation for 
the chastity of women were emphasized by Euripides, loc. cit.) This conclusion is not 
contradicted but rather confirmed by I, 4, where Xenophon speaks of rival contests 
among women as distinguished from contests among men; for rival contests of adults 
are one thing, and physical exercises of children are another. Compare J. S. 
Watson’s translation of Xenophon’s Minor Works (London 1891) p. 206, note 3. 
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sequence of Lycurgus’ legislation “it has become manifest that the 
male tribe is stronger than those of female nature even as regards 
modesty.”? Xenophon says nothing of the women’s moral educa- 
tion or of their sense of shame for the same reason that he says 
nothing of their diet. 

For it was not modesty of women, but only modesty of men 
which was fostered by Lycurgus’ legislation. This is brought out by 
Xenophon at the beginning of his account of the Spartan marriage 
laws, the third and last topic of the first chapter. There he explains 
Lycurgus’ provisions for training the Spartans in continence with 
regard to sexual intercourse. The husband was commanded to be 


ashamed if he were seen when entering or leaving his wife’s room. ° 


Obedience to that command had, and was intended to have, a two- 
fold effect: it increased the feeling of shame, and at the same time 
it increased desire. The increase in desire was common to husband 
and wife, whereas the increase in bashfulness was in the husband 
only.2 The other marriage laws gave the husband a surprisingly 
large freedom to indulge in adultery himself and to permit his wife 
to indulge. As a matter of fact that freedom appears to have been 
practically limitless; for after having explained two laws of the 
kind which by themselves were liberal enough, Xenophon adds that 
Lycurgus ‘‘made many concessions of that sort.” Although he lets 
us only guess at the effect which these concessions were bound to 
have on the chastity of women, who furthermore were not subject 
to any dietary restrictions, he clearly states that the women had rea- 
sons of their own to be satisfied with these laws: “for the women 
[in Sparta] desire to control two households.’”’* 

We conclude then that the first chapter of the Constitution of 
the Lacedemonians, apparently in praise of the Spartan legislation 
concerning procreation of children, is actually a disguised satire on 
Spartan women. Now Xenophon makes no distinction other than 


111, 14 and III, 4. The irony of the second statement is still more clear if one com- 
pares such passages as Plato, Laws, 802 e 8-10, and Aristotle, Politics, 1260 a 22 ff. 
and 1277 b 20 ff. Cf. Xenophon, Agesilaus, 6, 7. 

2 Cf. I, 5. 

8], 6-9. With regard to Spartan gynaecocracy, see Aristotle, Politics, 1269 b 24-$4- 
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verbal between the actual behavior of Spartan women, present or 
past, and the behavior decreed by Lycurgus’ legislation. We must, 
therefore, say that the satire on Spartan women is also a satire on 
Sparta in general and on Lycurgus’ legislation. 


II 


To show the excellence of Spartan education, Xenophon contrasts 
the public education of Sparta, which leads to virtue, with private 
education as practiced in other Greek cities, which leads to effem- 
inacy. Here he uses the same device which he used before in dis- 
cussing the Spartan laws on procreation of children: he indicates 
two major differences between, say, Athenian practice and Spartan 
practice, and although he clearly explains the second difference, he 
says nothing about a salient feature of the first and more important 
difference. Concerning this he says that Spartan education was 
public, while education in other Greek cities was private. Yet he 
mentions also that the other Greeks “send their children as soon as 
they understand what is spoken . . . immediately to teachers to 
learn letters, and music, and the exercises of the palaestra.”? And 
he says no word in either the immediate context or any other pas- 
sage of the treatise about what Lycurgus had enacted or what the 
Spartans were actually doing regarding education in “letters and 
music.” This omission is as little a matter of chance as was the pre- 
ceding and almost exactly corresponding omission of the Spartan 
dietary laws for girls: Xenophon informs us between the lines that 
in Sparta there was no education worth mentioning in letters and 
music.” 

What was in its stead? Physical education, of course. Yet Spartan 
education had some specific features which Xenophon is very 
anxious for us to realize. He emphasizes the fact that Spartan chil- 
dren were instructed in stealing as well as in robbing and deceiv- 


Hi, 2. Cf. Apologia Socratis, 16. 

*The mention of “teachers” of children other than Spartan in III, 1 serves the 
same purpose, as appears from a comparison of that paragraph with the rest of 
the chapter. 
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ing; and he defends especially the Spartan practice of punishing 
severely the children who were caught when attempting to steal, 
by the following remark: “Some one might say, why, then, if he 
[Lycurgus] judged stealing to be good, did he inflict many stripes 
on him who was caught? Because, I answer, in all other things, too, 
which men teach, they punish him who does not execute the in- 
struction properly. Accordingly, the Spartans punish those who are 
caught because of their stealing badly.’ His praise of the Spartan 
education in “stealing well” is in obvious contradiction of his 
censure of that practice in the Cyropaedia, and of a reference to it 
in the Anabasis which is, I believe, generally recognized as ironic.’ 
A consideration of these parallels led a recent editor of the Consti- 
tution of the Lacedemonians to doubt the sincerity of Xenophon’s 
praise of this type of education.* The doubt is fully justified, but 
insincerity is too vague a term for what is more precisely to be 
called irony. Or was Xenophon, who not only spoke ironically of 
the Spartan education in stealing in the Anabasis but who was, 
after all, a pupil of Socrates, incapable of irony? Can it not be seen 
that his justification of the Spartan custom of punishing those who 
“steal badly” is based on the ironic premise that “‘stealing is good,” 
an art comparable to grammar or music or perhaps even to eco- 
nomics? Another feature characteristic of Spartan education and 
of Spartan life in general was arbitrary commands, with severe 
punishment, especially heavy whippings, for one caught disobey- 
ing the commands.‘ Xenophon’s praise of that method of education 
is contradicted by what he says elsewhere about the superiority of 
education by persuasion and speech over education by compulsion.’ 
We conclude then that the argument of the second chapter of the 
Constitution of the Lacedemonians is designed to let us glimpse the 


1TI, 6-9. 

2 Cyropaedia, I, 6, 31-32. Anabasis, IV, 6, 14-15. 

3 F. Ollier, La république des Lacédémoniens (Lyon 1934) p. Xxxiii. 

4II, 2 and 8-10. Cf. IV, 6; VI, 2; TX, 5; X, 4-7. 

5 Memorabilia, I, 2, 10. Hiero, 9, 2. De re equestri, 11, 6. Cyropaedia, I, 2, 2-3- 
Oeconomicus, 14, 7. The two last mentioned passages are direct parallels to Respublica 
Lacedaemoniorum, X, 4-7. 
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fact that in Sparta instruction in letters and music was replaced by 
instruction in stealing and by severe whipping." 

This conclusion is open to an objection which at first glance 
seems irrefutable. The most obvious parallel to Xenophon’s de- 
scription of Spartan education is his description of Persian educa- 
tion near the beginning of the Cyropaedia. A comparison of the 
two descriptions shows that he considered Persian education defi- 
nitely superior to Spartan, not to say that he considered the former 
to be absolutely perfect. Now in his description of Persian educa- 
tion he again mentions the education in letters which was the 
custom of people other than the Persians, and fails to mention any 
Persian education of that kind. We seem therefore to be forced to 
conclude that Xenophon thus hints at the barbaric character of 
Persian education as well. Although I do not think that this is not 
borne out by the whole Cyropaedia, and by what many educated 
Greeks have thought of Persian education, I limit myself here to 
pointing out one important difference between Persian and Spar- 
tan education as described by Xenophon. If the Persians lacked 
schools of music and letters they certainly had schools of justice, 
an educational institution of high standing which was totally absent 
from Sparta.” In these schools, the Persian boys were taught to give 
and take account of their doings, which naturally developed the 
power of speech. It developed in Cyrus, for instance, not only a 
charming talkativeness,? but likewise a remarkable ability to 
harangue his soldiers as well as an almost Socratic habit of discov- 
ering the profitable truth, and of guiding men by having dialogues 
with them in both jest and earnest. But was Xenophon not a soldier 
who as such attached importance to deeds rather than words? How- 


1It is important to notice that Xenophon devotes only one chapter to the account 
of Spartan education (see the emphatic conclusion of the second chapter). This 
means that Lycurgus’ regulations for adolescents and young men, which are dis- 
cussed in the third and fourth chapters, cannot possibly be brought under the 
heading “education”—-at least not by a man who knows what education really is. 
The reason that Xenophon could speak of Spartan “education” of boys, is indicated 
below (p. 511, note 4). 

*Cf. II, 1 ff. with Cyropaedia, I, 2, 6. 

° Cyropaedia, I, 4, 3. 
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ever this may be, it is precisely with regard to military matters that 
he stresses the decisive importance of speech for commanding 
human beings, as distinguished from speechless animals.1 Now 
Spartan children and adolescents were not trained in speech but in 
utter taciturnity: Lycurgus commanded the adolescents “to walk 
along in silence,” and “you would hear no more sound of a voice 
from them than from stone statues.”* Thus the Persians had no 


education in letters and music, but did have education in speech; 


while both letters and speech were ignored in Sparta. 

Our contention has been that Xenophon, by mentioning educa- 
tion in letters and music in speaking of other Greeks and not men- 
tioning it in speaking of the Spartans, wants us to give some thought 
to the absence of letters and music from Sparta. We might not have 
noticed the hint if we had not seen before the similar device used 
in discussing the upbringing of future mothers in Sparta and else- 
where. That was, however, much more obvious. He gave two com- 
plete sentences exclusively to an account of the diet of other Greek 
girls, thus compelling us to expect a corresponding statement deal- 
ing exclusively, or at least chiefly, with the Spartans, and the total 
disappointment of our expectation led us to realize that something 
is wrong with his whole discourse. But concerning education in 
letters and music, he merely mentions the topic in a single sentence 
which seems to declare, not that education in letters and music was 
to be found in other Greek cities, but that education in other 
Greek cities was private and at least partly entrusted to slaves. And 
that sentence finds its natural supplement in a later one which 
shows that education in Sparta was public and entrusted to citizens 
of high standing.* Therefore the curiosity raised by the first sen- 
tence is almost completely satisfied, and we are not compelled to 
remain vigilant to the same extent as we were in the case of his 
account of the girls or women. The difference in the use of the 
same device is hardly surprising once one has seen that music and 


1 Memorabilia, III, 3, 11. De re equestri, 8, 13. 
2III, 4-5. Cf. above p. 507, note 1. 
SII, 1-2. 
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letters, and speech, are much more directly connected with the 
hidden truth than is continence, which is only a rather remote, 
if indispensable, means for the true end of human life. 

Xenophon concludes his account of Spartan education by praise 
of the continence of the Spartans in love between men and boys. 
He points out that “‘some people” will not believe his laudatory 
statements, and he gives us to understand why they are bound to be 
exaggerated. All that he says about the actual Spartan practice 
amounts to this, that in Sparta lovers refrain from sexual inter- 
course with boys no less than parents refrain from intercourse with 
their children, or brothers with brothers and sisters.1 Now incest 
cannot possibly be avoided in a city where adultery is as common 
as it is in Sparta according to Xenophon’s description, i.e. where 
it is very difficult, if not impossible, to know exactly who one’s 
nearest relatives are.? Xenophon alludes to the obscurity of Spartan 
family relations by tracing the lax marriage laws back to the desire 
of the Spartans “‘to add brothers to their children,” and by occa- 
sionally stating that “these [other men] are the fathers of the chil- 
dren whom he himself [the individual Spartan] rules.”* Moreover, 
he concludes his description of how Spartan youths behave at the 
common meals by the remark, “And of the beloved boys he 
[Lycurgus] took care in the manner described.’’* Above all, he al- 
most explicitly retracts his praise of Spartan bashfulness in matters 
of love between men and boys by declaring that when observing 
the Spartan youths going to the public mess rooms “you would be- 
lieve them to be more bashful than the very virgins in the bridal 
chambers.” 

IIT, 13. 

* Cf. Aristotle, Politics, 1262 a 32 ff. 

31, 9 and VI, 2. Compare Hellenica, Ill, 3, 1-2, with Agesilaus, 1, 5. 

‘III, 5 (according to the reading of the mss). It is hardly unintentional: that 
Xenophon uses in this context four words which allude in one way or another to 
matters of love. Nor ought we to overlook his playing on the relations between 
Spartan education (paideia) and love of boys (paidikoi erotes) in II, 12-14. 

5III, 5 (according to the reading of the Mss). The editors reject the Mss readings 
in this as well as in a number of similar cases in favor either of variants supplied 


by the indirect tradition or of conjectural readings, for no other reason than that 
they do not take into consideration the Aristophanean inclinations of Xenophon. 
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The two most striking features so far discussed of Spartan legisla- 
tion or of Spartan life as described by Xenophon are the lax mar- 
riage laws and the principle underlying Spartan education that 
“stealing is good.” He justifies these two sets of rules by showing 
the good influence which they exercised on Spartan virtue: the lax 
marriage laws were conducive to the procreation of strong and 
healthy offspring, and the instruction in stealing was conducive to 
military efficiency.! We have therefore to take up the question of 
the place which Xenophon assigned to physical excellence and 
military efficiency within the framework of human excellence or 
virtue. 

Xenophon clearly states his standard for judging the quality of 
human abilities and habits: the superiority of the soul over the 
body.? Therefore, the many things which he says in praise of the 
physical excellence of the Spartans cannot be more than a mere 
introduction to the much more important praise of the excellence 
of their souls. Hence we shall have to consider, rather more care- 
fully than usual, the meaning of his emphatic statement that Lycur- 
gus “compelled all [the Spartans} to practice all virtues publicly.” 

We naturally expect to meet in his description the whole choir 
of the virtues, but we are disappointed just as we were before. Al- 
though Lycurgus was “very wise in the extreme [extremes],’’* nei- 
ther wisdom nor education in wisdom is mentioned in the whole 
treatise. There is no word of justice or schools of justice although 
punishment, and severe punishment, is mentioned on almost every 
page, and although the procedure concerning lawsuits is briefly 


1], 5-10 and II, 7. 

2X, 3. Xenophon illustrates the Spartan conception of “soul” in such passages as 
VII, 3-4 and X, 2-3. Cf. VIII, 1 (Mss). 

> oy * 

*I, 2. The expression used by Xenophon is ambiguous: it may mean that Lycurgus 
was exceedingly wise, but then it is redundant; or it may mean that he was very 
wise with regard to the extremes, and then it is not redundant but most appropriate: 
Xenophon leaves it undetermined whether the extremes with regard to which 
Lycurgus was very wise were good or bad. Arts are mentioned, as far as Sparta is 
concerned, almost exclusively in connection with war (I, 3; VII, 1; XI, 2; XIII, 5 
and 7). 
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indicated. The other Greek cities punished anyone who did an 
injustice in anything to another, but Lycurgus “‘inflicted no lesser 
penalties on him who appeared to neglect to be excellent. For he 
believed, as it seems, that from those who kidnap some people, or 
rob something, or steal, the damaged ones only suffer injustice, but 
that by the bad and unmanly ones whole cities are betrayed. So that 
he seems to me to have fittingly inflicted on the latter the heaviest 
penalties.” Xenophon then again omits something: he does not tell 
us what Lycurgus had believed or enacted concerning injustice. Or 
rather he expects us to remember his earlier finding that Lycurgus 
“believed stealing to be good.” Considering the facts that wisdom 
was not met with in Sparta, and that Socrates did not separate wis- 
dom and moderation,’ we are not surprised to observe that Xeno- 
phon fails to ascribe moderation to the Spartans except in the 
ambiguous sentence that in Sparta “the male tribe is stronger than 
those of female nature even as regards being moderate.’”* If, then, 
wisdom and justice and moderation are virtues alien to the Spar- 
tans, we must qualify Xenophon’s statement that Lycurgus “com- 
pelled all [the Spartans] to practice all virtues publicly” with the 
limitation that he compelled them to practice all virtues with the 
exception of wisdom, justice and moderation. As a matter of fact, 
that limitation, implied in “publicly,” is made by Xenophon him- 
self when he repeats his emphatic statement later on in a somewhat 
modified form: Lycurgus “‘imposed even an irresistible necessity to 
practice the whole political virtue.’ An irresistible necessity to 
practice wisdom, for instance, can hardly be imagined. One may 
sum up Xenophon’s view of Spartan virtue by saying that there is 


1 XIII, 11. Injustice is mentioned also in VII, 5 and XIV, 6. 

2X, 5-6 and II, 7-9. 

3 Memorabilia, III, 9, 4. 

*III, 4. Xenophon states, it is true, that at the common meals of the Spartans “in 
the least degree insolence (i.e. the opposite of moderation) ... occurs” (V, 6). 
But one immediately sees how reserved this praise is when one remembers that even 
at the doors of the Persian kings “one might observe much moderation” (Anabasis, 
I, 9, 3). With regard to sophronizein as used in XIII, 5, compare Cyropaedia, III, 
1, 16 ff. 

5X, 7. For the meaning of “political virtue,” compare Plato, Phaedo, 82 a 10-b 8, 
and Republic, 430 c 3-5, and Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, 1116 a 15 ff. 
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no greater difference between the virtue of Sparta and the virtue of 
other cities as cities than that between the virtue of “practicing” 
laymen and of negligent laymen. For if virtue is wisdom, and since 
wisdom is found in only a very few individuals, the difference be- 
tween the so-called virtue of all citizens and true virtue must be 
even greater than the difference between the skill of a quack and 
the skill of a physician.? 

The conclusion which we have reached thus far might be criti- 
cized as being based on an argument from silence. Although this 
objection is not quite valid, for it mistakes speech interspersed 
with silence for silence pure and simple, and although the prin- 
ciple that arguments from silence are not permissible must undergo 
important modifications before it can be applied to the writings of 
Xenophon, it will be wise to limit our further discussion of Xeno- 
phon’s descriptions of Spartan virtue as strictly as possible to his 
explicit statements. We shall then say that the individual virtues 
which he explicitly mentions with regard to the Spartans are, not 
wisdom and moderation and justice, but continence and bashful- 
ness and obedience.’ 

There is a certain affinity between continence (enkrateia) and 
moderation (sophrosyné), an affinity which permits identification 
of them for almost every practical purpose, and the use of the two 
terms in many cases synonymously. Yet the two qualities are far 
from being identical. Moderation, which cannot be separated 
from wisdom, is of greater dignity than continence, which is 
merely the “basement” of virtue. Continence is concerned with 
the pleasures of the body as well as with the pleasures deriving 
from property.5 Not to repeat what we quoted before in discussing 
Xenophon’s remarks about marriage laws and education,® we shall 

1Cf. X, 4 with Memorabilia, Il, 9, 5. 

2Cf. Il, 14 with 2. 

8 Cyropaedia, I, 2, 8 and VIII, 1, 30-32; Agesilaus, 10, 2; Apologia Socratis, 1g. It 
may be remarked in passing that Xenophon’s view of the relation of the two quali- 
ties differs from Aristotle’s not only in details but in fundamentals. 

4 Memorabilia, I, 5, 4 and III, 9, 4. 


5 Memorabilia, I, 5, 6. 
® See in particular I, 5. 
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merely point out that even the Spartan men do not seem to have 
been subject to very severe regulations concerning the quantity of 
food and drink which they could consume. Concerning drinking in 
particular, Lycurgus “gave permission that everyone should drink 
when he was thirsty, believing that the drink would thus be most 
innoxious as well as most pleasant.” That is to say, Lycurgus made 
thirst, or the throat and the stomach, the measure of potation.’ 
Much more significant were his laws concerning property. Xeno- 
phon tells us that Lycurgus prohibited the free from having any- 
thing to do with acquisitive occupations of any kind, and that he 
commanded them to devote themselves entirely to those activities 
which secure freedom to cities. He explains, moreover, how the 
whole set-up of the Spartan community prevented the Spartans 
from being eager to acquire wealth. Finally, he emphasizes the 
fact that the heavy weight of the Spartan money made secrecy in 
acquiring wealth utterly impossible. In the present case, the 
method which he chooses for letting us see the truth is that of 
proving too much. For whereas he states to begin with that acqui- 
sition of weaJth as such is forbidden in Sparta, somewhat later on 
he states that acquisition of wealth by unjust means is prevented 
by the heavy weight of the Spartan money, which could be con- 
cealed only with great difficulty. The question naturally arises as to 
whether the Spartans could not procure for themselves gold or 
silver, which is more easily hidden. The answer must be in the 
affirmative, else it would not have been necessary to institute 
searches for gold and silver.? Furthermore, whereas his original 
statement implies that the set-up of Spartan life ruled out any in- 
terest in wealth, we soon learn from him that punitive measures 
were required to prevent the Spartans from acquiring money.* In 
addition, he draws our attention to the fact that, although wealth 
cannot be earnestly sought by the Spartans, wealth, and the differ- 
ence between rich and poor citizens, does exist in the ideal Sparta.* 


1V, 3-4. Cf. II, 1 end. 

2 VII, 2 and 5-6. 

3 VII, 3-6. See F. Habben, De Xenophontis libello . . . (Miinster 1909) p. 27. 
*V, 3; VI, 5; X, 7; XIII, 11. 
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Was Spartan wealth, then, due exclusively to windfalls? Was the 
belief of the legislator that “stealing is good” and his failure to pun- 
ish those who kidnap or rob or steal, of no account in this respect? 
Particularly interesting is Xenophon’s remark that the Spartans de- 
sire ‘‘to add such brothers to their children who participate in 
descent and power, but have no claim to the property.” ‘That desire 
certainly implies some serious interest in wealth.1 And what be- 
comes of the noble poverty of the Spartans and their frugality if the 
king must be given “so much choice land in many subject cities that 
he will be neither in want of moderate means nor outstanding as re- 
gards wealth’’?? Finally, we ought not overlook any longer that 
Xenophon states quite openly what he thinks of the continence in 
money matters of the ideal Spartans of the past; for he says “in 
former times, I know, they were afraid of being seen in the posses- 
sion of gold.’’® 

This quotation forms a natural transition from Spartan con- 
tinence to the Spartan sense of shame, a quality which Xenophon 
stresses more than any other of their peacetime virtues.* Sense of 
shame or bashfulness, too, has something in common with that true 
virtue called moderation, which he does not attribute to the Spar- 
tans. And yet it is still more inferior to moderation than is con- 
tinence. It was no less a person than Cyrus, the founder of the 
Persian empire, who according to Xenophon distinguished be- 
tween moderation and sense of shame in approximately this way: 
the shamed avoid shameful things in the light of day, whereas the 
moderate avoid them even in secret.5 Sense of shame, then, is cer- 
tainly not a genuine virtue: it is concerned simply with external 
goodness, or with the appearance of goodness. Now it is easy to 
see that Lycurgus was interested in visible goodness only. It is for 
this reason that he inflicted so many penalties on him who was seen 
or caught when acting improperly; prescribed decent behavior for 


11, 9. Cf. Habben, op. cit., p. 15. 

2XV, 3. 

8 XIV, 3. This remark is foreshadowed by the abrupt transition from VII to VIII. 
41,5; II, 2, 10, and 14; III, 4 and 5; V, 5. 

5 Cyropaedia, VIII, 1, 31. 
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adolescents walking on the roads; and dragged the Spartans out of 
their private houses into the public mess rooms.’ Accordingly, what 
he brought to light was not the Spartans, but the public mess 
rooms; for his view that by creating that institution he would 
render impossible the transgression of his laws was merely a belief.” 
By educating the Spartans in bashfulness only, while withholding 
from them true education—education in letters and speech, educa- 
tion in wisdom and moderation and justice—in other words, by 
frightening them into submissiveness with the menace of severe 
and dishonoring punishments, he compelled them to do forbidden 
things in utter secrecy. He even educated his citizens from their 
very childhood in the art of concealment by teaching them to avoid 
being caught. The only relief found by the Spartans was spying 
on each other.* The famous Spartan sense of shame is then simply 
hypocrisy, and the so-called decline of the Spartans’ virtue was 
merely a decline of their dissimulation: the present Spartans were 
distinguished from their forefathers merely by the fact that they 
visibly and openly disobeyed Lycurgus’ laws.* Now since sense of 
shame is concerned with visible goodness or with public goodness 
only, it is, in a sense, identical with virtue practiced in public, or 
with political virtue. To reduce the fallacy underlying the Spartan 
ideal to its principle we need merely repeat Xenophon’s emphatic 
statement that Lycurgus compelled all the Spartans to practice all 
virtues publicly: that is, he did not (and he could not) compel them 
to practice virtue in private.® 
The third and last of the Spartan peacetime virtues is obedience. 
Obedience is submission to the laws and to the rulers. Its value, 
therefore, depends on the wisdom of the laws or of the rulers in 
question: obedience to the foolish or unjust enactments of a tyrant 


11, 5; IL, 10 £. and 13; III, 4; VII, 6 (see XIV, 3); X, 5. Cf. these passages with II, 8. 
*V, 2. 

3 “He who designs to get something [i. e. especially the ‘noble things,’ or ti.e honors 
of the city], must employ spies.” Cf. II, 7 with IV, 4. 

* Cf. XIV, 3 and 7. 

° Cf. Memorabilia, III, 7, 5 with Cyropaedia, VIII, 1, 31. 

® Notice the connection between “private pedagogues” (II, 2) and “letters and 
music” (II, 1). Cf. Plato, Laws, 666e. 
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or a mob or of any other individual or group is certainly no virtue. 
Now we have seen what Xenophon thinks of the dignity of Lycur- 
gus’ laws which, while containing many concessions concerning 
adultery, do not contain the slightest provision for genuine edu- 
cation.' Seeing, moreover, that the root of the Spartans’ obedience 
is the same as the root of their sense of shame, i. e. fear of severe 
whipping,” we should be permitted to go on to another topic but for 
one fact: Xenophon’s Socrates is known to have taught that justice 
is identical with obedience to the laws, to any laws, and to have 
praised in the same context Lycurgus’ educating the Spartans in 
such obedience.’ 

To understand the meaning of this passage in the Memorabilia 
we must briefly consider the character of the work of which it forms 
so outstanding a part. The intention of the Memorabilia is to show 
what Socrates did and what he said, not what he thought. More 
precisely, the intention of that work is not to show explicitly what 


1 Xenophon’s judgment on the reasonableness, or lack of reasonableness of Lycurgus’ 
legislation is indicated first by his allusions to the arbitrary character of the noble 
things (kala) recognized as such by the Spartans (II, 9 and 10; IV, 4; VI, 2). It is 
shown most clearly by his use, in speaking of Lycurgus, of the word nomizein in 
its two meanings: “enacting” and “believing” (see especially II, 4 and I, 6 f.). For 
what Lycurgus “believed” is distinguished with some care from what he “saw” and 
what he “observed”: in some cases, what he “believed” and “enacted” is opposed 
to what he “saw” and “observed,” i. e. opposed to the nature of things, or more 
precisely to human nature (see in particular I, 5 and 7). As a consequence, his 
legislation is opposed to the views of the other Greeks, or of most men, or even 
of all men (see especially I, 7, II, 13, and III, 4). For the laws which are acknowl- 
edged by all men are the unwritten or natural laws (Memorabilia, IV, 4, 19 ff). 
Since he opposes the views of all men or of all Greeks, Lycurgus deserves to be 
“wondered at” (cf. I, 2 with 1). Another way of expressing the same judgment is to 
say that Lycurgus’ laws are “very old,” and yet “very new” to the other Greek 
cities (X, 8); for the laws of the other Greeks are less old and therefore less barbaric 
(cf. Thucydides, I, 6, 6). Xenophon’s statement that the Spartan laws are opposed 
to the laws of most or all men reads like an adaptation of a similar statement by 
Herodotus about the Egyptian laws (II, 35). The relation between Sparta and Egypt 
is a major theme of Plato’s Laws, and it is discussed by Plato in the same spirit 
in which Xenophon points out the oldness of Lycurgus’ laws. See also Herodotus, 
VI, 60, and Isocrates, Busiris, 17. 

2 II, 2 and 10. (Not to mention the fact that the Greek word in question—peitho— 
is ambiguous.) Cf. also the scarcely disguised identification of obedience with fear 
in VIII, 3. 

8 Memorabilia, IV, 4, 15. Cf. Cyropaedia, III, 3, 8, among many other passages. 
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his private views were. In the main it openly states his public views, 
i. e. the opinions which he uttered in public and in private conver- 
sation with people who were merely members of the public. Their 
not quite serious nature is indicated between the lines, i. e. by occa- 
sional remarks which are in flagrant contradiction to his public 
views and which, therefore, are apt to be deleted by modern editors, 
as well as by the well known and so to speak famous deficiencies 
of the plan of both the whole work and a number of individual 
chapters.’ It is, therefore, impossible to find what Xenophon’s 
Socrates really thought by merely looking up or even by reading 
often an individual chapter or the whole work; in order to discover 
Xenophon’s and Socrates’ private views one must do some private 
thinking, and especially one must in each case deduct from Soc- 
rates’ statements that deliberate distortion of the truth which was 
caused by his compliance with, and adaptation to, the specific 
imbecility of the interlocutor to whom he happened to talk. Or, 
to express the same thing somewhat differently, we cannot take at 
face value any individual statement of Xenophon’s Socrates which 
is contradicted by the principle governing the plan of the whole 
work. That plan is based on the assumption that “speech” is su- 
perior to ‘“‘deed.’’? On the other hand, the speech in which Socrates 
“proves” that justice is identical with obedience to the laws of the 
city starts from the assumption, suggested by Socrates and adopted 
without consideration by his interlocutor, that “deed” is more 
relevant than “‘speech.’’* Moreover, the argument which the inter- 
locutor advances against Socrates’ assertion that justice is identical 
with obedience to the laws misses the point, as is shown by a parallel 
argumentation used by a more intelligent or a franker man which 

1 With regard to the plan of the Memorabilia, compare Emma Edelstein, Xenophon- 
tisches und Platonisches Bild des Sokrates (Berlin 1935) pp. 78-137. 

2 The positive part of the Memorabilia (I, 3 to the end) consists of 37 chapters 
of which only the first or, perhaps, the first three are devoted to “deed,” whereas 
almost all the rest is devoted to “speech.” Cf. also III, 3, 11 with Plato, Gorgias, 450 
c-d. For the meaning of the “deed-speech” antithesis, which is an ironical expression 
of the antithesis between practical or political life and theoretical life, compare Plato, 


Apology, 32 a 4-5 with Crito, 52 d 5. 
8 Memorabilia, IV, 4, 10. Cf. also the beginning of that chapter. 
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occurs in the same work,! and therefore Socrates’ refutation of the 
interlocutor’s denial is a mere argumentatio ad hominem. Besides, 
the talk opens with a statement by Socrates which refutes in ad- 
vance his later thesis, i. e. that it is extremely difficult to find a 
teacher of the just things; for if just were the same as legal, every 
legal expert, nay, every member of the popular assembly would be 
a teacher of justice. And finally, after having ‘‘proved” his point, 
Socrates suddenly turns from the laws of the city to the unwritten 
(or natural) laws, and he thus, and only thus, indicates the crucial 
question, the question of the possible divergence and opposition of 
the laws of the city and the natural laws. We conclude, then, that 
neither Xenophon nor Socrates accepted seriously the view that 
justice is identical with obedience to the laws of the city, regardless 
of the justice of the laws. Therefore, the insertion of praise of 
Lycurgus’ legislation into the “dialectic” proof of that view, far 
from refuting our interpretation of the Constitution of the Lacede- 
monians, actually is a strong argument in favor of it.? 

Then what remains of Spartan virtue? Manliness, of course. It 
should be mentioned, however, that the ordinary term designating 
that virtue occurs only once in the whole treatise, and then in a 
passage where its meaning is exceedingly ambiguous.* True, a 
synonymous term does occur once in a passage where its meaning 
is entirely clear, and in all the passages where Xenophon speaks 
of the Spartans’ virtue, or kalokagathia, he is, of course, thinking 
mainly if not exclusively of their manliness.’ Thus we are con- 
fronted with the question of how Xenophon judged of manliness 


1 Memorabilia, I, 2, 41 ff. 

21t is hardly necessary to say that Xenophon, Apologia Socratis, 15, cannot be ad- 
duced as an argument to the contrary. For whoever bases an objection on that 
passage commits the mistake warned against by Socrates himself in that very 
context of believing without consideration the Delphian god (or his priesiess, or 
the men who heard him or her say . . .), if not the still more serious mistake 
(indicated by the words “not even this”) of believing a statement of the Delphian 
god which implies an impossibility. Cf. the parallel of a similar meaning in Plato's 
Apology, 20e-21a. 

3 1X, 5 (according to the good mss). “Unmanly people” are mentioned in X, 6. 
*IV, 2. 

5 Compare, however, IX, 1 with the beginning of the treatise. 
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taken alone, a manliness not accompanied by wisdom, moderation 
or justice. It is in his eulogy of the Spartan king Agesilaus, the 
work of his which is in every respect nearest akin to the Constitu- 
tion of the Lacedemonians, that he indicates his view that manli- 
ness taken alone is hardly distinguishable from madness.1 Now 
manliness is primarily the virtue of war,? and thus the answer to 
the question of the dignity of manliness as compared with that 
of the other virtues implies the answer to the question of the dig- 
nity of war as such as compared with that of peace as such. 


IV 


We have started from the tacit assumption that the literary tech- 
nique of those non-rhetorical Greek prose writers before Aristotle 
whose writings have come down to us is essentially different from 
the technique of the large majority of later writers: the former, 
being teachers of moderation, teach the truth according to the rule 
of moderation, i. e. they teach the truth exclusively between the 
lines. Accordingly, we have refrained from considering the con- 
jecture which is an outcome of higher criticism—that Xenophon 
composed the censure of contemporary Sparta which he inserted 
toward the end of the treatise after the composition of the other 
fourteen chapters. This conjecture is based on the observation of 
the contradictions between that censure and the bulk of the treatise. 
But these contradictions are not the only ones which occur in the 
treatise. The conjecture in question is based, moreover, on observa- 
tion of the most irregular way in which the censure of contem- 
porary Sparta is inserted. But irregularities occur within every 
chapter and within many individual sentences of the treatise; and 
the difficulties offered by these cannot be called less than that pre- 
sented by the most striking irregularity—provided one does not 
understand by a great difficulty one which is very easily noticed by 
even the most superficial reader. Considering the fact, for it is a 


1 Agesilaus, 2, 12 and 7. 
2 Notice the mention of “noble death” at the beginning of IX, the chapter de- 
voted to manliness. Cf. Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, 1115 a 32-33. 
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fact, that the use of irregularities of composition as well as of con- 
tradictions is characteristic of the technique employed by that small 
group of writers to which Xenophon belongs, we may take for 
granted (as we are entitled to do in the absence of any external 
evidence to the contrary) that Xenophon conceived all chapters of 
the treatise in one coherent movement of his mind.* 

He sandwiches in his censure of contemporary Sparta exactly in 
the middle of the last section. That section is given to the Spartan 
kingdom and consists of two chapters: the first (Chapter 13) is 
devoted to the power and honor which the Spartan king enjoys 
when he is with the army, and the second (Chapter 15) treats of 
the honors which he enjoys at home.? By slipping between these 


1The most striking difficulty which the treatise offers is that in the bulk of it 
Xenophon seems to speak quite indiscriminately of what Lycurgus had enacted in 
the past and of what the Spartans were actually doing in his own time, whereas 
in his censure of contemporary Sparta he draws a sharp line of demarcation be- 
tween the perfect Sparta of the past and the defective Sparta of the present. Yet 
he states at the very beginning of the treatise that he is going to discuss a phe- 
nomenon belonging to the past: “After having once perceived that Sparta, one 
of the most thinly populated cities, had come into sight as the most powerful as 
well as the most celebrated city in Greece, I fell to wondering how in the world 
this had happened. But after I had considered the institutions of the Spartiates, I 
no longer wondered” (I, 1). This introduction is almost exactly parallel to that of 
the Memorabilia: “I often fell to wondering by what speeches in the world the 
accusers of Socrates had convinced the Athenians that he deserved death at the 
hands of the city.” In the case of Sparta as well as in that of Socrates, Xenophon 
refers to a definite event in the past which set him thinking about its causes; in 
neither case does he refer to a phenomenon which still existed. The event to 
which he refers at the beginning of the Constitution of the Lacedemonians is very 
probably the victory of the Spartans in the Peloponnesian war. In accordance with 
the beginning quoted he speaks in the first chapter mostly of what Lycurgus had 
enacted in the past, and only toward the end does he go over to the present. In II 
and III the past still outweighs the present. In IV-X, the passages devoted to 
the past are almost equal in number to those devoted to the present. In XI and XII, 
the present outweighs the past, and in XIII, i. e. in the chapter immediately pre- 
ceding the censure of contemporary Sparta, Xenophon praises contemporary Sparta 
almost exclusively: so openly does he contradict himself, and so carefully did he 
prepare that flagrant contradiction. Needless to add, the subtle distinctions between 
“Lycurgus’ enactments” and “the Spartans’ actual practice” should be considered 
carefully. It is certainly not a matter of chance that in the chapters devoted to 
military matters the actual practice of the Spartans is so much in the foreground, 
whereas in the chapter devoted to continence concerning money, for example, 
Xenophon prefers to speak of Lycurgus’ enactments. 

2 XIII, 1 and XV, 8. 
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two a chapter which is devoted to the censure of contemporary 
Sparta, and in which not even the word “king” occurs, Xenophon 
seems to deprive his whole treatise of the great virtue of a lucid and 
unambiguous order. Or did he prefer an ambiguous order? 

In building up his treatise, the author of the Cyropaedia and the 
Hiero and the Agesilaus naturally was guided by his high opinion 
of the institution of monarchy, or of the question of monarchy. 
Accordingly he was compelled to present the Spartan kingdom as 
the peak of Spartan institutions. Now “the vale best discovers the 
hill.”” Therefore he had to put the account of Spartan monarchy 
at the end of his praise of the Spartan constitution, and he had to 
arrange the several topics of his treatise in such a way that their 
sequence represented an ascent in a straight line from the lowest 
topic to the highest, which is monarchy.’ He did this by choosing 
as his first topic the laws concerning procreation of children; for 
these laws are concerned with that side of man’s nature which he 
has in common with the animals. From procreation of children (I), 
Xenophon gradually ascends by way of education (II), adolescents 
(III), adult men (IV), continence as regards pleasures of the body 
(V-VI), continence as regards wealth (VI-VII), obedience (VIII), 
manliness (IX), the whole political virtue (X), war (XI-XIII), to 
the heroic kingdom of Sparta (XIII and XV). This plan implies the 
view that the way from peace to war is an ascent: for war is the last 
topic before kingdom, which is the highest; it implies the view 
that peace is but the preparation for war and the means to it.2 Now 
it is exactly this lucid and unambiguous plan which Xenophon 
completely spoils by inserting the fourteenth chapter, the censure 
of contemporary Sparta, for in so doing he destroys the coherence 
of the section devoted to monarchy (XIII and XV). And what he 
thus spoils is not merely the lucidity of his plan, but, which is much 
more important, the solemnity of his praise of the kingdom of 
Sparta. At the same time, however, he gives us to understand that 


1Note the solemn and poetic ending of the treatise. 
“It goes without saying that a plan implying that view is most appropriate to a 
praise of Sparta. 
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the end of the thirteenth chapter is the actual end of the praise of 
Lycurgus’ legislation: he thus dismisses especially the solemn end 
of the treatise as something which is merely poetic and unserious. 
As a consequence he compels us to reconsider the plan of the first 
thirteen chapters taken alone. These are clearly divided into two 
main sections: the first (I-X) dealing with institutions related to 
peace and war alike, the second (XI-XIII) with institutions related 
to war exclusively. The insertion of the fourteenth chapter ruins, 
then, the plan based on the view that the way from procreation of 
children to the heroic kingdom is an ascent; but far from ruining, 
it rather enhances the plan based on the view that the distinction 
between peace and war is of paramount importance for the judg- 
ment of any constitution. By inserting his censure of contemporary 
Sparta in the “wrong” place, Xenophon suggests that the praise of 
Spartan monarchy, which is in the foreground, must be recon- 
sidered in the light of the distinction, which is rather in the back- 
ground, between peace and war, and of all that is implied in that 
distinction; he gives us to understand that the belief underlying 
the first plan, that war is superior to peace, must be subjected to 
reflection.? 

The result to which the examination of that belief leads is in- 
dicated in all that Xenophon says and leaves unsaid about Spartan 
virtue. It is indicated besides in his emphatic praise of the fact 
that Lycurgus’ legislation fostered among the citizens of Sparta 
the spirit of dissension and rivalry as well as spying on each other.’ 
For, according to the view of the classical thinkers, one cannot as- 
sert that war against other cities is the aim of the life of the city 
without being driven to assert that war of individual against in- 


1XI, 1. Cf. XII, 1 and XII, 1. 

2 The “first plan” is more visible than the “second plan” if one disregards the 
fourteenth chapter. For the impressive ending of the treatise is warranted by the 
“first plan” only, and the most impressive things are the most visible ones. The 
“second plan” is obscured not only by that impressive ending, but by the fifteenth 
chapter as a whole, for that chapter deals 1gain with matters of peace rather than 
of war, and the section devoted to matters of peace had been concluded at the end 
of the tenth chapter. 

SIV. 
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dividual is the aim of the life of the individual.1 Moreover, Xeno- 
phon concludes the first section of the treatise—the section which 
is devoted to institutions related to peace and war alike—in such 
a way that that passage appears to be the end of the whole account 
of Spartan legislation; he thus indicates that institutions related to 
war exclusively do not deserve very serious attention.” Accord- 
ingly, he excuses himself for the prolixity of his very brief account 
of Spartan camp-life.* And, finally, by devoting the last chapter of 
the treatise to matters of peace rather than to matters of war, he 
shows, if in a distortion most appropriate to his subject, that the 
end ought to be peace, and not war.* 


Vv 


The title indicates that the subject of the treatise is the constitu- 
tion of the Lacedemonians, and the apparent plan all but com- 
pels us to assume that that constitution is monarchic.® By spoiling 
his plan, however, Xenophon shows that that assumption is 
wrong.® If we exclude therefore all he says about the Spartan 
kings, we find that his treatment of the constitution proper is 


1Cf. Plato, Laws, 626c-630d, and Aristotle, Politics, 1g24a 5-1925a 15. 

2X, 8. (Cf. also XI, 1). The Spartan military institutions may not deserve discus- 
sion for yet another reason. “Xénophon vante beaucoup dans cet ouvrage les forma- 
tions de l’armée spartiate; mais lui-méme, pendant la retraite des Dix Mille, avait 
fait adopter par tous les corps des formations athéniennes, et, lorsqu’il décrira la 
bataille de Thymbrée, c’est des formations et de la tactique athéniennes qu’il dotera 
l'armée de Cyrus.” Ollier, op. cit. p. xxxiii. The judgment on Spartan military or- 
ganization, which is implied in the discrepancies pointed out by M. Ollier, is clearly 
indicated in XI, 7. Other shortcomings of the Spartan army are indicated in XII, 
2-4, as can be seen from a comparison of that passage with Cyropaedia, IV, 2, 1-8, 
and Agesilaus, 2, 24. 

8 XII, 7. 

*For Xenophon’s view of peace and war, see especially Memorabilia, II, 6, 21 f. De 
vectigalibus, 5; Hiero, 2, 7; Oeconomicus, 1, 23; and Cyropaedia, VIII, 4, 7-8. Cf. 
also Symposium, 1, 10 with Respublica Lacedaemoniorum, XI, 3. 

5 Cf. XV, 1. 

* Xenophon shows that the power of the Spartan kings is limited to the functions 
of priests and of leaders of the army: whereas the king has “power and honor” in 
time of war, he enjoys only “honors” in time of peace (cf. XIII, 1 and 10 f. with 
XV, 8). The Spartan king is thus induced by the very constitution to prefer war 
to peace. (Cf. Thucydides, VIII, 5, 3, and Isocrates, Nicocles, 24.) By letting us see 
this, Xenophon indicates his judgment of the wisdom of that provision. 
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very scanty: not a single chapter of the Constitution of the Lace- 
demonians is explicitly devoted to that topic. Thus the title seems 
to be inadequate. Now inadequate titles appear to have had a 
peculiar attraction for Xenophon: the titles of the Anabasis and 
of the Education of Cyrus are no less inadequate than that of the 
Constitution of the Lacedemonians. Now the title of the Educa- 
tion of Cyrus was certainly chosen in order to draw our attention 
away from Cyrus’ brilliant achievements toward his modest edu- 
cation; or, more precisely, in order to induce us to pay the great- 
est attention to his rather obscure education.’ In a similar way, 
the title Constitution of the Lacedemonians was chosen to induce 
us to observe the somewhat obscure constitution of Sparta. 
Xenophon conceals the true nature of that constitution by not 
even mentioning the apparently very powerful “‘Little Assembly,” 
of which he speaks elsewhere.* He also hides rather carefully the 
fact that Sparta had not one but two kings.* Moreover, he speaks 
most clearly of the government of Sparta in a chapter which is 
explicitly devoted, not to Spartan government, but to a certain 
Spartan virtue. Yet the virtue in question is obedience; and since 
he does not even mention the kings when speaking of Spartan 
obedience, but does emphasize the power of the ephors in that 
context, he leaves no serious doubt that the actual rulers of Sparta 
were the ephors. The ephors, he says, rule like tyrants.* But ty- 
rants do not rule in accordance with laws.® Are the ephors then 


1A full account, entitled Ghengis Khan’s Education, of the whole life and work of 
that conqueror and empire-builder would afford a tolerably adequate parallel to 
Xenophon’s Education of Cyrus. 

2 Hellenica, Il, 3, 8. 

3In the whole thirteenth chapter, no single mention of the two kings occurs. At 
the beginning of the fifteenth chapter, Xenophon speaks again exclusively of “the 
king.” In XV, 3 he leaves it undetermined whether Sparta was ruled by one or two 
kings, thus preparing us for the disclosure, in the following paragraph, that the 
Spartan kingdom was no monarchy. But after this paragraph he does not mention 
the second king again. 

4 VIII, 4. Cf. Plato, Laws, 712 d 4-5, and Aristotle, Politics, 1270 b 14-15. The fact 
that “constitution” is as such irreconcilable with “tyranny” shows that the very 
title of the treatise is ironic; cf. Hellenica, VI, 3, 8. 

5 Memorabilia, IV, 6, 12. 
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not subject to the laws of the city, i.e. to the laws of Lycurgus?? 
Or was Lycurgus himself not a lawgiver, subject to none but the 
Delphian god? Of one thing Xenophon appears to be convinced: 
the fact that Lycurgus did “not even attempt’ to establish the 
Spartan order of life until he had made “like-minded” the most 
powerful men in the city. Whereas he makes it perfectly clear that 
these powerful men accompanied Lycurgus when he went to 
Delphi to ask the god for confirmation of the laws “which he him- 
self had given,” he says merely that they “‘helped in establishing 
the power of the office of the ephors.’’? It is perhaps not out of 
place to question the identity of the man or men with whom 
the most powerful Spartiates collaborated in establishing the 
power of the ephors. Did they collaborate simply with each other? 
In other words, how far can Lycurgus be distinguished from the 
most powerful Spartiates or from the ephors? “Lycurgus is said 
to have lived in the days of the descendants of Heracles.”’* But all 
Spartan kings were, or claimed to be, descendants of Heracles. Is 
Lycurgus then a man who never dies?* However superstitious we 
may suppose Xenophon to have been, he certainly did not believe 
that such a man does or could exist in rerum natura. We are then 
led to the conclusion that, according to Xenophon, Lycurgus did 
not exist at all, or that “Lycurgus’” was a mere name covering 
something much less solemn than an almost divine lawgiver be- 
longing to a remote and venerable past. This conclusion is borne 
out by the following statement regarding the time and place 
proper for pitching camp: “the Lycurgus with regard to this is 
the king.”® “‘Lycurgus” is, then, a name designating authority or 
the men in authority. The statement quoted implies besides that 
the Lycurgus concerning the most important affairs of the city (in 


1Cf. Aristotle, Politics, 1270 b go. 

? VIII, 1, 3 and 5. 

8 This sentence is ambiguous: it also alludes to the extinction of the true race of 
Heracles in the remote past. Cf. below, pp. 532-3. 

*X, 8. Cf. Agesilaus, 1, 2. In accordance with this, Xenophon uses the past and the 
present indiscriminately in speaking of the Spartan legislation. 

5 XIII, 10 (according to the good mss). A parallel to this use of a proper name for 
designating a function is supplied by Cyropaedia, 1, 4, 6 (Sakas). 
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other words the actual rulers subject to nothing but Delphian 
confirmation of their measures, or the tyrannic rulers of Sparta) 
is the ephors—if not those most powerful Spartiates who are 
able to sway the ephors. It is left to our discretion to decide 
whether the most powerful men in Sparta are different from, or 
identical with, those most wealthy Spartiates whose existence is 
alluded to by Xenophon on more than one occasion. 


VI 


The Constitution of the Lacedemonians, far from being an en- 
comium of Sparta, is actually a most trenchant, if disguised, satire 
on that city and its spirit. To justify this contention fully we have 
to indicate the reasons which induced Xenophon first to satirize 
Sparta, and then to conceal the satire. 

He himself clearly indicates the reason for his writing a satire 
on Sparta. At the end of the tenth chapter, which reads as if it 
were the end of the whole treatise and which is in fact the esoteric 
end, he tells us that “all praise” the Spartan institutions. And the 
beginning of the treatise is the words “But I.”? Praising and ad- 
miring Sparta was a fashion in his time. Fashions of that kind are 
bound to be more or less unreasonable and therefore an induce- 
ment to a discerning man, who judges the unreasonable to be 
ridiculous, to satirize them. Xenophon was such a man. To the 
“all” who praise the Spartan institutions, he answers by a treatise 
which opens with the words, “But I . . . fell wondering [and] I 
investigated these institutions.” 

One of the most famous admirers of Sparta was Critias, who was 
a poet and an enemy of Socrates and an oligarch. Critias was the 
author of two works, one in prose but one in verse, both entitled 
Constitution of the Lacedemonians. These were used by Xeno- 
phon and may be said to have been the model of his treatise on 


1 Compare also the emphatic transition from “all of us” to “I” in VIII, 1. Xenophon 
uses in all other cases the first person singular; and whereas elsewhere he says “I 
shall explain,” “I believe,” “I wonder,” etc., he constantly speaks of what “I know” 
in the chapter devoted to the outspoken censure of contemporary Sparta. Cf. Plato, 
Republic, 544 c 2-3, and 7th Letter, 324 c 2-3. 
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the Spartan constitution.’ As in all cases of the kind, what matters 
is not so much the agreements as the differences between the imita- 
tion and the model. Critias, who praises the Spartans, does not 
hesitate to attribute to them the virtue of moderation; Xenophon, 
who investigated their mode of life, and who knew better what 
moderation is, answers him by silence, i.e. by being silent on 
Spartan moderation. The hasty Critias does not hesitate to assert 
that the Spartan mode of life produces men fit for both thought 
and toil;? the slow Xenophon answers him by speech interspersed 
with silence, i.e. by emphasizing repeatedly how much the Spar- 
tans toiled and by being silent on their thinking.* We shall then 
say that the relation of Xenophon’s treatise to the two writings of 
Critias is fundamentally that of the long speech of Protagoras in 
Plato’s work of that name to actual speeches, now forgotten, of 
that personality. 

But why does Xenophon conceal his satire on Sparta, or on 
Athenian laconism, so carefully, whereas it is a matter of common 
knowledge that Plato’s Protagoras is a comedy? The Constitution 
of the Lacedemonians is sometimes censured for its exceeding 
scarcity of factual information on Sparta. But briefness of expres- 
sion, brachylogy, was one of the most famous characteristics of the 
Spartans. Considering that briefness of expression is one of the 
most ordinary devices for not disclosing the truth, we may assume 
that the famous brachylogy of the Spartans had something to do 
with their desire to conceal the shortcomings of their mode of 
life. Such a desire may be called bashfulness. By expressing him- 
self most briefly when discussing the Spartan vices, and by thus 
writing a disguised satire on Sparta, Xenophon adapts himself 
to the peculiar character of his subject and thus achieves a feat in 


1 Cf. Habben, op. cit., p. 52 ff. Notice also the poetic ending of the treatise. 

Fr. 6 (Diels). 

3 See II, 5; III, 7; IV, 7; X, 7; and especially V, 8. (In V, 4, which corresponds to 
Critias, fr. 6, 1. 10 ff., he replaces nis by gnémai. Cf. Symposium, 2, 26.) It may be 
remarked in passing that the difference between, and opposition of, “toil” and 
“thought,” which escaped Critias’ notice, explains why Xenophon so likes the word 
thadiurgia; the life of contemplation is definitely not a life of toil. Cf. III, 2 and IX, 
1 with Symposium, 4, 13. 
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the art of writing which is surpassed only by Plato’s Laws. For 
whereas Xenophon and Plato in their other works, as well as He- 
rodotus and Thucydides and perhaps other writers before them, 
teach the truth according to the rule of moderation, the Constitu- 
tion of the Lacedemonians as well as the Laws deviate somewhat 
from this established principle by teaching the truth according to 
the rule of bashfulness: both works are most bashful speeches 
about the most bashful of men." 

A censure of Sparta, moreover, was liable to be misunderstood 
by uncritical readers as a praise of Athens; for at the time when 
Xenophon wrote the uncritical reader scarcely saw an alternative 
to the choice between the Spartan and the Athenian spirit. And 
Xenophon did not wish to praise Athens. First of all, he had rea- 
sons of his own which forbade him to praise that city and that 
constitution which had condemned Socrates to death. And, be- 
sides, his taste did not allow him to praise Athens: he was an 
Athenian and for an Athenian to praise Athens was an easy thing, 
and the noble things are difficult.? By writing his censure of Sparta 
in such a way that the superficial and uncritical reader could not 
help taking it as praise of Sparta, Xenophon certainly prevented 
the uncritical admirer of Athens from being confirmed in his 
prejudices. 

Finally, if one satirizes something one considers the thing in 
question ridiculous. One considers ridiculous those shortcomings 
of other people which do not hurt one. Educated people consider 
ridiculous only those shortcomings which betray lack of education. 
But being educated and therefore desiring not to offend others, 
they hide their laughter as well as they can from the uneducated. 
That is to say, an educated man will utter his ridicule of the 
lack of education, or barbarism of a given man or city or nation, 
only in the absence of the uneducated. In other words, a good 
satire on the barbarism of a given man or city or nation will be 


1 Note especially the extremely bashful manner in which Xenophon speaks of the 
subjects of the Spartans in XII, 2-4 and VII, 2, as compared with Cyropaedia, 
IV, 2, 1 ff. 

2 Cf. for a similar case of conscience, Plato, Menexenus, 235 d. 
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inaccessible to the superficial reader. This at least was Xenophon’s 
view as he indicated in that chapter of his Education of Cyrus 
which teaches us how educated people jest: they jest about the 
uneducated in the absence of the latter. At the beginning of that 
chapter, he describes such jesting conversation as ‘“‘most graceful 
speeches which incite to what is good.”! The Constitution of the 
Lacedemonians is a speech of that kind: by being a most ably dis- 
guised satire on Spartan lack of education, it is a most graceful 
recommendation of education. 

The treatise of Xenophon is, then, a remarkable document of 
Attic taste: it represents a higher type of comic speech than does 
classical comedy. Yet, just as there is no jest without underlying 
seriousness, there is no good taste which is not something more 
than taste. The true name of that taste which permeates Xeno- 
phon’s writings is, not education, but philosophy. 

Philosophic life was considered by the classical thinkers as fun- 
damentally different from political life. And as far as political life 
raised a universal claim, 1. e. as far as the city left no room for a 
private life which was more than economic, philosophic life, 
which of necessity is private, of necessity became opposed to po- 
litical life. The incarnation of the political spirit was Sparta: 
Sparta and philosophy are incompatible.? ‘Thus Sparta became, on 
the one hand, the natural starting point for any ruthless idealiza- 
tion of political life, or for any true utopia; and, on the other 
hand, it became the natural subject of any ruthless attack on 
political life, or of any philosophic satire. By satirizing Sparta, 
the philosophers then did not so much mean Sparta, the actual 
Sparta of the present or of the past, as the spirit of Sparta, or the 
conviction that man belongs, or ought to belong, entirely to the 
city. For it would be an overstatement to say that philosophy was 
compatible with Athens: Socrates was executed for not believing 
in the gods of Athens, in the gods of the city. By considering and 


1 Cyropaedia, Il, 2. 
2It is a joke of Socrates to speak of “Spartan [and Cretan] philosophy”; see Plato, 
Protagoras, 342 a-b. 
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reconsidering this fact, we grasp the ultimate reason why political 
life and philosophic life, even if compatible for almost all prac- 
tical purposes, are incompatible in the last analysis: political life, 
if taken seriously, meant belief in the gods of the city, and phi- 
losophy is the denial of the gods of the city. 

Socrates did not believe in the gods of the city, nor did his 
pupil Xenophon. But both master and pupil took every imag- 
inable care to hide from the public their unbelief, so much so that 
even at the present time, when nobody believes any longer in the 
gods of Greek cities, one steps on slippery ground in dealing with 
Socrates’ or Xenophon’s belief or unbelief. Since they uttered 
their unbelief only in such a manner that the large majority might 
in no circumstances become aware of it, proofs of their unbelief 
necessarily are of such a character that they will not convince the 
majority of readers. But the only alternative to accepting as valid 
such proofs as the nature of the matter allows is higher criticism 
in the nineteenth century style, i. e. deleting important passages 
of Xenophon’s writings, making a large number of superfluous 
textual emendations and assuming that Xenophon was not famil- 
iar with, or not able to live up to, the most elementary rules of 
lucid composition. 

Belief in the gods of the city was apt to be connected with the 
belief that a god had given the laws of the city. The Spartans for 
instance believed that the Delphian god had given them their 
laws. Xenophon did not share that belief. He held the view that 
“‘Lycurgus” had finished the elaboration of his laws before he went 
to Delphi to ask Apollo for confirmation. Accordingly he distin- 
guishes between the Spartans’ obedience to Lycurgus’ laws and 
their obedience to the god." 

Belief in the gods of the city was bound up with the belief in 
the existence of demigods or heroes, and therefore in particular 
with the belief in the possibility of sexual intercourse between 
immortal gods and mortal men. The Spartans for instance be- 
lieved that their kings were descendants of Heracles, and that 


1 Cf. VIII, 5 and XIV, 7 with Plato, Laws, 624 a 1-6 and 634 e 1-2. 
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Heracles was the son of Zeus and a mortal mother.’ The obvious 
plan of Xenophon’s treatise is based on compliance with that be- 
lief: the treatise ascends from a fact which is common to men and 
animals, to the Spartan kings, who are assumed by the laws of 
Lycurgus to be not human beings but heroes. Xenophon did not 
accept that assumption, for he clearly realized that belief in the 
divine or heroic descent of the Spartan kings presupposes belief 
in the marital fidelity of all Spartan queens, and he had no high 
opinion of the chastity of Spartan women in general and of Spar- 
tan queens in particular.? Accordingly, he spoiled that plan of his 
treatise which corresponded to the Spartan claim in question. But 
he went further: he clearly realized that the unjustified and un- 
justifiable claim of the Spartan kings was merely one consequence 
among many of the erroneous views which the Spartans and others 
held of the deity. He indicated this by speaking at the beginning 
of the treatise of how people feed their children, and by stating at 
the beginning of the last section that Sparta “feeds the king and 
those with him,” and shortly thereafter, that the Spartan king, in 
his turn, “offers sacrifices to Zeus and to those with him.” To in- 
dicate his view still more clearly, he soon goes over from the 
plurality of the gods (“Zeus and those with him’) to a duality 
(“Zeus and Athena”) and finally to the singular (“The god’’).® 
The Constitution of the Lacedemonians appears to be praise of 
an admirable constitution. Since Xenophon was an adherent of 
aristocracy, the point of reference with regard to which he judges 
constitutions is the quality of the education which corresponds to 
the constitution in question. It is, therefore, noteworthy that he 
does not mention piety at all when he speaks of Spartan education. 
Thus he lets us see that piety is no essential part of the highest 
type of education. Or are we to judge his failure to mention piety 
in the same way we judged his failure to mention moderation and 


1Cf. XV, 9 and 2 with Agesilaus, 1, 2, and Cynegeticus, 1, 9. 

2 Cf. I, 4-9 with Agesilaus, 1, 5 and Hellenica, III, 3, 1-3 and VII, 1, 31. 

31, 3 and XIII, 1-3. Cf. Apologia Socratis, 24. A censure of the moral side of the 
Spartan view of the gods is implied in the last sentence of XIII, 3, as appears from 
a comparison of that passage with II, 7. 
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wisdom? This would hardly be correct; for, whereas he does not imi 
mention moderation and wisdom at all when praising the Spar- but 
tans, he has many things to say of their piety, 1. e. of their sacrifices upo 
and oracles and hymns.! He deals most fully with Spartan piety Sile 
when recounting how they start their military expeditions. He actL 
concludes that account, which is almost completely devoted to the tori 
various sacrifices offered up by the king at the beginning of a Soc 
campaign, by saying: “When you see these things, you would kine 
believe that the others are bunglers in military matters and that app 
the Lacedemonians alone are truly experts in warlike matters.” tion 
Worship of the gods, which plays no role in education, is an es- of p 
sential part of the art of war. In Xenophon’s view of the dignity It 
of war as compared with the dignity of peace and leisure and writ 
education, his judgment on piety is implied. thor 
In the time of Xenophon, impiety constituted a criminal of- con 
fence. Thus philosophy, which is essentially incompatible with the 
acceptance of the gods of the city, was as such subject to persecu- mer 
tion.* Philosophers had therefore to conceal if not the fact that the 
they were philosophers, at least the fact that they were unbelievers. The 
On the other hand, they desired to communicate their views to a also 
small number of people who were able and willing to accept these kine 
views; and since they could not possibly talk to the larger part of was 
that small number because the larger part was not yet born, they gar 
had no choice but to write books and publish them. The difficulty the 
implied in the contradiction between the necessarily secret char- who 
acter of the philosophic teaching and the necessarily public char- by s 
acter of publications was overcome by a literary technique which the « 
made it possible to reveal the truth to a small, if competent, mi- ent 
nority, while hiding it from the large majority. That technique exot 
was the outcome of a very simple discovery. If a man tells a charm- is fo 
ing story, most people will enjoy the story—the imitated charac- in v 
ters, the imitated actions or events, the imitated landscape, the mea 
1 For Xenophon’s view of piety, see especially Memorabilia, IV, 6, 4, and Agesilaus, fron 
11, 1-2. victc 
2 XIII, 5. Cf. also IV, 5-6 and XIII end. ; 
3 Cf. Memorabilia, I, 2, 31 with Plato, Apology, 23 d 4-7. clair 
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imitated speeches of the characters, and even the imitation itself — 
but only a minority of readers will recover from the charm, reflect 
upon the story and discover the teaching which it silently conveys. 
Silent or secret teaching is then certainly possible. That it is an 
actual fact of the past is shown, above all, by the stories and his- 
tories of Herodotus, Thucydides and Xenophon, as well as by the 
Socratic writings of Xenophon and Plato. One may add that this 
kind of literature disappeared only at a rather recent date: its dis- 
appearance was simultaneous with the disappearance of persecu- 
tion, just as its reappearance is simultaneous with the reappearance 
of persecution. 

It would, however, betray too low a view of the philosophic 
writers of the past if one assumed that they concealed their 
thoughts merely for fear of persecution or of violent death. They 
concealed the truth from the vulgar also because they considered 
the vulgar to be unfit to digest the truth: the large majority of 
men, the philosophers of the past thought, would be deprived of 
the very basis of their morality if they were to lose their beliefs. 
They considered it then not only a matter of fear and safety, but 
also a matter of duty to hide the truth from the majority of man- 
kind. By making the discovered truth almost as inaccessible as it 
was before it had been discovered, they prevented—to call a vul- 
gar thing by a vulgar name—the cheap sale of the formulations of 
the truth: nobody should know even the formulations of the truth 
who had not rediscovered the truth by his own exertions, if aided 
by subtle suggestions from a superior teacher. It is in this way that 
the classical authors became the most efficient teachers of independ- 
ent thinking. It should, however, not be overlooked that this 
exoteric literature, which provides the highest type of education, 
is found not only in classical times; it has reappeared in all epochs 
in which philosophy was understood in its full and challenging 
meaning, in all epochs, that is, in which wisdom was not separated 
from moderation. Its disappearance almost coincides with the 
victory of higher criticism and of systems of philosophy which 
claimed to be sincere but which certainly lacked moderation. 
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One cannot study Xenophon, who seems to have been one of 
the greatest classical admirers of Sparta, without being constantly 
reminded of that greatest of all modern admirers of Sparta, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. If it is true, as is sometimes asserted, that the 
restitution of a sound approach is bound up with the elimination 
of Rousseau’s influence, then the thesis of the present article can 
be summed up by saying that the teaching of men like Xenophon 
is precisely the antidote which we need. It goes without saying 
that it is not the intention of the present article to refute, or to 
prove, such a far-reaching thesis. It will, however, not have been 
written in vain if it induces some readers to reconsider the tradi- 
tional and current view of Xenophon, which, while being under- 
standable and even to a certain extent justifiable, is almost an 
insult to this truly royal soul. For such a man was he that he pre- 
ferred to go through the centuries in the disguise of a beggar 
rather than to sell the precious secrets of Socrates’ quiet and sober 
wisdom to a multitude which let him escape to immortality only 
after he had intoxicated it by his artful stories of the swift and 
dazzling actions of an Agesilaus or a Cyrus, or a Xenophon. 


(New York City) 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF METHOD- 
OLOGY FOR THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES (PART II)’ 


BY FELIX KAUFMANN 


I 


Wauen we consider to what extent controversies about methods 
have impeded cooperation in the social sciences it appears reason- 
able to believe that such cooperation would be facilitated by 
methodological analyses which succeed in depriving these contro- 
versies of a real basis. 

Yet this expectation may meet with the objection that coopera- 
tion presupposes common aims, and that it would be a mistake to 
assume that the majority of social scientists pursue the same aims. 
More or less consciously most of them accord politics primacy over 
knowledge. Their research is intended to justify certain political 
ideas, and thus the struggle between different doctrines is actually 
a struggle between conflicting political views. Consequently meth- 
odological criticism will not be readily accepted. It is almost im- 
possible to convince an opponent whose philosophical ideas are 
inseparable from his political opinions. Such an opponent, as a 
rule, will continue to find his own attitude irreproachable, since 
it springs from deep-seated prejudices, conditioned by private 
interests, traditions and the social environment. 

The force of this argument must not be overemphasized, how- 
ever. Certainly it is undeniable that non-scientific considerations 
have influenced sociological doctrines and played an important 
part in controversies about methods. The influence of such ex- 
traneous factors has always been great, and has even increased 
with the intensification of political struggles in recent decades. 
As a consequence there is a rich field of study for the sociology of 


1 Part 1 appeared in Social Research, vol. 5 (November 1938) pp. 442-63. 
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knowledge which examines the social and political backgrounds 
of social theories. But to conclude from this that efforts at greater 
cooperation in the social sciences are doomed to failure seems to 
me no less erroneous than the assertion that education is without 
importance because of the decisive influence of heredity. 

It should be noted, in the first place, that this objection does 
not affect the possibility of fruitful cooperation between social 
scientists whose political aims are similar. Within such groups 
social scientists have frequently engaged in violent methodological 
controversies, and many of these disputes have arisen from theo- 
retical errors. In this case we may expect the elimination of fal- 
lacies to facilitate cooperation, regardless of the above objection. 

The crucial point, ‘however, is this: to think scientifically is to 
submit implicitly to definite rules. If a scientist intentionally vio- 
lates these rules in order to advance some extraneous aim, he is 
lacking in intellectual sincerity; cooperation with scientists of this 
sort may prove impossible, though this need be no cause for regret. 
But there are other scholars who violate the rules without know- 
ing it. In this case we can employ a “Socratic method,” refined by 
modern logical technique, to show them that they have not ob- 
served the rules of method which they had implicitly adopted. 
If, for instance, a scholar maintains that he has deduced a thesis 
from given premises, or that he has obtained it by induction, he 
can be led to reexamine his procedure and admit the errors that 
have occurred, once agreement has been reached as to the mean- 
ing of “deduction” or “induction.” 

The issue has been complicated by the arguments of two philo- 
sophical doctrines—or rather types of doctrines, since there are 
many subdivisions within them—namely, aprioristic doctrines 
and relativistic doctrines. According to the former, certain state- 
ments concerning reality and its interpretation are irrefutable 
and certain specific methods are infallible. The apriorist claims to 
understand the behavior of his fellowmen through a direct insight; 
an allegedly infallible sentiment shows him what is just or unjust, 
good or bad. From given concepts he derives social laws and estab- 
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lishes absolute aims which certain institutions should pursue. On 
the other hand, the chief thesis of those relativistic doctrines 
which deal with the social sciences (historicism, sociologism) is 
that the social world is not objective like the world of inanimate 
nature and that consequently it is impossible to set up universally 
valid rules for this field. 

It is easy to see how these two doctrines have impeded coopera- 
tion in the social sciences. The apriorist maintains that every 
theory in opposition to his own is incompatible with reason or 
with some intuitive source of absolutely certain knowledge, and 
he recognizes no empirical test which decides against him. He is 
prepared to cooperate only with those scientists who accept his 
principles and their universal validity. The relativist, on the other 
hand, dismisses any discussion of fundamental disagreements on 
the ground that they involve differences of “world outlook” 
which cannot be settled theoretically. 

The fallacy of both doctrines consists in inadequate interpreta- 
tions of the methods actually applied in the social sciences. With 
regard to apriorism this can be seen without much difficulty. If by 
analysis of scientific thought we specify what is meant by proposi- 
tions about reality we find! that a judgment about reality, re- 
quiring no empirical control, is a contradiction in terms. The 
analysis of the position of relativism is more complicated, but in 
principle the method of exposing its errors is the same. It is essen- 
tial to make clear to the relativists in a step-by-step fashion what 
general rules of knowledge they have adopted. If they are intel- 
lectually sincere they will not deny that the assertion of facts on 
the basis of observations and the rules of deduction and induction 
is not affected by changes in political aims. To be sure, where the 
consistent application of these rules leads to results that are unde- 
sirable, the chance of the rules being violated will be relatively 
great; but this affects the validity of the rules no more than mis- 
takes in calculation affect mathematical rules. I do not mean by 
this that the rules possess the status of preestablished principles, 


See Part 1, p. 448. 
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but only that they are implicitly accepted by scientists, as can be 
shown by an analysis of their scientific activity. To violate the rules 
of science therefore means to think inconsistently. 

But the relativist who finds himself obliged to admit this will, 
in all likelihood, take refuge in two points, which he regards as 
the main supports of his doctrine. He will refer to basic assump- 
tions and conventions (including definitions),’ and these, he will 
argue, are accepted by science without any proof. It is these which 
vary chiefly with the milieu of the scientists and cause the diver- 
gence of the social theories coming from different milieus. 

In examining the issue of basic assumptions it is sufficient to 
refer back to what was said about them in Part 1 of this study 
(page 460). There it was stressed that although basic assumptions 
are accepted without proof they are by no means exempt from 
control. In particular, if they do not bear the test of observation 
they must be discarded. Anyone admitting this as well as the inter- 
subjectivity of the rules of control cannot remain a relativist. 

It is not so easy to refute the relativistic position when applied 
to conventions. Here I must enter into some details. But before 
doing so I should like to point out that aprioristic and relativistic 
doctrines, although usually regarded as opposites, actually overlap 
in erroneously maintaining that there are statements about reality 
which are beyond control. It is wrong to say that basic assumptions 
are such statements, because they are subject to control; it is 
equally false to say that conventions are such statements, because 
they are not statements about reality. 

We may define conventions as decisions determining the content 
of scientific propositions for which there are no criteria of truth 
or falsity. If we consider a convention as a decision between 
different possibilities made on the basis of a framework of rules, 
it is important to distinguish between arbitrary and non-arbitrary 
conventions. 


1 For the sake of simplicity I combine two arguments which correspond to different 
variants of the relativistic doctrine. Often the relativists fail to distinguish clearly 
between basic assumptions and conventions. 
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To make this distinction clear we must inquire by what sort of 
rules the arbitrariness is restricted. This leads us to supplement 
the remarks made in Part 1 (pages 459 ff.) with regard to the rules 
of scientific method. The rules mentioned there we may call “basic 
rules,” in contradistinction to the “preference rules” which will 
now be discussed. 

The basic rules of a science provide the criteria for the truth or 
falsity of propositions. Direct or indirect observation tests (sen- 
sory observation or self-observation) and the agreement of a 
proposition with other accepted propositions are relevant here. 
Within the framework of these rules the preference rules have 
their place. Through them a further selection among propositions, 
definitions and methods is made, with a view to their usefulness in 
attaining given scientific aims. 

To understand the meaning of “preference rules’ we must ask 
what we have in mind when we say that of two possible hypotheses, 
h, is more fruitful than h,, or that of two possible methods, m, 
works better than m,, and that we choose our hypothesis or method 
for these reasons. What we obviously mean is that, taking into 
account only the basic rules, either hypothesis h, or h,, either 
method m, or m,, might be chosen, but we are serving certain 
aims of scientific research better by choosing h; or mi. 

Such aims are: invariance of laws to any changes of the systems 
of reference; widest applicability; optimum reliability and pre- 
cision of forecasts based on the laws; systematic unity; simplicity. 

Frequently a choice will be made between alternative hypoth- 
eses or methods without any reason being given; but it is a tend- 
ency of scientific thought to reduce unexplained decisions to a 
minimum. The giving of reasons, however, involves the applica- 
tion of rules which are explicitly or implicitly presupposed (as in 
any inductive process, for instance, rules of induction are pre- 
supposed). Rules which determine the choice to be made are what 
we call “preference rules.” The fact that reasons are given for a 
preference does not, of course, exclude the possibility that the 
choice may have to be revised in the light of later experience. 
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This will be the case, for example, when a preferred hypothesis 
fails to meet an observation test, or when a preferred method fails 
to lead to the expected results. 

Decisions as to the preferability of conventions are, by defini- 
tion, subject not to criteria of truth, but to criteria of usefulness 
for the aims of the science in question. 

If within a given system of preference rules one convention 
takes a higher rank than another, its acceptance is no longer arbi- 
trary. For in this case the convention is linked to an assertion 
regarding usefulness, and such an assertion is subject to control. 
Thus, considering the aims of research in physics, we may say 
that the choice of centimeter, gram, second, as units of measure- 
ment is an arbitrary convention. On the other hand, in determin- 
ing the relative positions of the planets to one another and the 
sun at any given time it is not a matter of arbitrary convention 
whether one takes the sun or the earth to be at rest, if one is to 
comply with the postulates of simplicity inherent in the aims of 
science. For in the heliocentric system the equations for the move- 
ments of the planets are simpler, and consequently this system is 
preferable to the geocentric system. This example, so important 
in the history of science, will help in understanding also the dis- 
tinction between conventions and assertions. It is erroneous to say 
that, in fact, the earth moves around the sun, not the sun around 
the earth. For when we say that a body moves we mean that it 
changes its position in relation to other bodies; thus motion must 
always be referred to a system of reference. The choice of a par- 
ticular system is a convention, though not always an arbitrary one. 

These reflections show what is meant by the statement that a 
definition is correct or incorrect. As a convention concerning the 
use of a term a definition can be neither true nor false. But it can 
be more or less in agreement w:th certain postulates, from which 
preference rules for definitions can be derived. One of the most 
important of these postulates is that the definition of a term 


already in use should agree as far as possible with this use. A 


“battle over words” may easily arise-in defining a.term which 
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science employs in more than one sense. In such cases it may be 
asked what the term “really” means. To put the question in this 
form, and to maintain that an answer can be provided by pure 
reason alone, is characteristic of the aprioristic view. The relativ- 
ists, on the other hand, dispose of such questions as pseudo-prob- 
lems, thus pouring out the baby with the bath. 

To understand what is at stake when we seem to be fighting 
over words we must consider two other postulates in their relation 
to definitions: the postulate of maximum logical precision and 
that of maximum usefulness for scientific progress. The ideal of 
logical precision in the definition of a term would be achieved if, 
on the basis of such a definition, no conceivable question regard- 
ing the use of the term would remain undecided. This ideal has 
found its classical formulation in the principle of the excluded 
middle. 

In connection with the postulate of usefulness for the advance- 
ment of science we may ask how rules regarding the use of a term 
can have any effect at all on the progress of science. One might be 
tempted to say that they are just as irrelevant to this progress as is 
the name of a cow to the quantity of milk she gives. But this would 
be to lose sight of the problem involved. It must be borne in 
mind that all thought implies a selection of data. Selective proc- 
esses take their direction more or less consciously from certain 
postulates, with which the selected data should comply. Such 
postulates are: intertemporal and intersubjective invariance; and 
maximum implicational value. The better the data satisfy these 
postulates, the more essential they are. To demand that definitions 
of concepts should embrace essential properties is tantamount to 
insisting that the essential facts within a given field should be 
selected and characterized without ambiguity. This problem was 
interpreted metaphysically in the rationalistic philosophy of Plato, 
but it retains its importance even when this interpretation has 
been given up. 

Terms often change their meanings when “scientific facts” cor- 
responding to a later stage of research are given the same names as 
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facts corresponding to earlier stages of thought. In such cases we 
usually regard the definition corresponding to the most advanced 
stage of research as the correct one. 

It is easy to see that because of such changes propositions which 
previously had the status of definitions acquire the status of asser- 
tions, and vice versa, so that dangerous fallacies may arise. The 
confusion is further increased when different theories, dealing 
with the same crude (‘‘prescientific”) subject matter, use the same 
terms to designate different concepts. If in such cases a methodo- 
logical controversy arises it often takes the form of a “battle over 
concepts,’ particularly among apriorists. This as a rule leads to an 
intensification of the conflicts, which are then declared to be ir- 
reconcilable. The rationalistic dogmatist, who believes that he has 
found the “true meaning” of words such as “‘society,” “economy,” 
“state,” “justice,” and derives methodological and political postu- 
lates from the “nature of the concept,” is the most intransigent of 
partisans, either in the lecture hall or in the political arena. 

Belief in the omnipotence of pure reason can move mountains, 
but in so doing it may erect barriers which balk progress. It seems 
to me that at present this line of thought represents a great danger, 
also because of the irrationalistic anti-scientific reaction it inspires. 
Here too may be found the chief source of the antagonism between 
“practical men” and “theoreticians.’”” What the practical man 
chiefly distrusts is the rationalistic prejudices which he imputes, 
often unjustly, to the theoretician. On the other hand, scientists 
who reject “concept fetishism” are inclined to minimize the “mere 
battle over words” and overlook the problems behind the words. 
The only effective antidote against rationalistic dogmatism, the 
only one which destroys the disease germs without killing the 
patient, is a thorough analysis of scientific thought. 


II 


These observations can easily be applied to value problems in the 
social sciences, which have been more disputed than any others. 
Whether value judgments are “true” judgments or conventions, 
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whether all, or at least some of them, are objectively valid, whether 
this validity rests on a priori principles or on empirical laws, 
whether vale concepts can be reduced to value-free concepts— 
all these questions can be traced back to the problem of defining 
value concepts. 

In treating these questions we must gather in the harvest of two 
and a half millennia of philosophical thought and sift it. We must 
separate the wheat from the chaff, taking care that no wheat is 
lost along with the chaff. It will be evident that we can no more 


relate the ethical ideal of the good and the aesthets.: i7eal of the 
beautiful to a transcendent realm of values *!\2: velate the 
epistemological ideal of truth to a realm oi ‘4 1, themselves. 


But from this it does not follow that the quesucns of what is 
“really” good and “really” beautiful are meaningless. We must 
seek to make explicit the criteria we have in mind when we speak 
of “objective” ethical or aesthetic values. 

It is possible to argue about values with the man who states 
such criteria. It is possible, for example, to show him that his 
criteria are logically inconsistent or incompatible with empirical 
findings, or incomplete in the sense that they provide no sufficient 
basis for the decision of concrete cases. Furthermore, one may 
make it clear to him that the criteria he has set forth are not in 
agreement with the principles which actually determine his evalu- 
ations, and in this way bring him to revise his criteria. Plato’s 
Dialogues give the best example of how this may be done. But the 
rationalism of Plato and his followers includes the additional 
assumption that such a discussion will always result in value judg- 
ments of universal validity; in particular it includes the assump- 
tion that if all prejudices are eradicated, all passions subdued and 
the causal chains linking the facts fully recognized, there will be 
perfect agreement about what ought to be striven for, approved, 
preferred. 

This assumption is rightly attacked by the relativistic doctrines, 
but they underestimate the amount of consensus that can be 
achieved. Even in idealizing men as rational beings one must not 
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assume complete intersubjective agreement regarding values, al- 
though the different systems of criteria for ““what ought to be loved 
or hated” will have much in common. To realize this one must 
make explicit the rules implicit in the evaluations, as has already 
been shown for the rules of scientific methods. ‘Thus, for example, 
the different types of aims, the order of preference among them 
and their connection with different kinds of means must be made 
clear. On the presupposition of the rational behavior of man both 
axiology and methodology operate with idealizations, but there is 
no metaphysical interpretation relating the ideals to a transcend- 
ent realm.* 

This leads us to examine the postulate that the social sciences 
should be value-free like the natural sciences. One might receive 
the impression that this postulate excludes a class of propositions 
from science by convention. If this were indeed the case this 
postulate would be analogous, for instance, to the postulate of the 
purity of economic method, according to which economic phe- 
nomena are to be explained exclusively by reference to economic 
phenomena in a preceding period. This postulate of economics 
selects a certain scientific method, leaving it open for other disci- 
plines to follow other methods of explanation. If the postulate 
that scientific propositions should be value-free were of a similar 
kind, then along with value-free sciences we might set up others in 
which values occupied their proper place. But in fact it is not of 
this sort. It does not draw a line between admissible and inad- 
missible propositions, but warns us against confusing apparent 
propositions and “true” propositions, that is, statements for which 
intersubjective control is established and statements for which it is 
not established. 

When objective criteria are given for the truth or falsity of 
value judgments such judgments have their legitimate place in 
science. Thus the rules of scientific method do not include any 
discriminations against value concepts or value judgments. But 


1 It seems to me that Kant’s doctrine of the regulative use of ideas, which points in 
this direction, has not yet been accorded its full significance. 
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since axiological terms have so often been used equivocally it is 
particularly important to inquire whether they possess a univer- 
sally accepted objective meaning. If there were as much agreement 
about the criteria for the truth of the statement, “Proportional 
representation is more just than majority representation,” as 
about the criteria for determining which party has received more 
votes at a given election, there would be no objection to accepting 
the statement or its opposite in political science. 

The postulate that science should be value-free has often been 
supported by the thesis that value judgments are “merely sub- 
jective.” But this formulation is misleading. The statement, “Mr. 
H. prefers majority representation to proportional representa- 
tion,” could be admitted in science as a statement of fact regard- 
less of its ‘merely subjective” character. But the statement made 
by Mr. H. at a certain time, “I prefer majority representation to 
proportional representation,” has not the same meaning as the 
statement made by him (or someone else), “Majority representa- 
tion is juster than proportional representation.” 

A person making a value judgment does not mean to report 
only on his own emotional state. He implies that anyone evaluat- 
ing “correctly,” that is, according to rules accepted by any “normal 
man,” will evaluate in the same way as he does. Yet we have 
stressed that we must not rashly assume that each value judgment 
can be tested by universally accepted rules. 

Let us sum up the conclusions reached thus far. Clarity concern- 
ing the rules of method is essential for efficient cooperation in the 
social sciences. We distinguished basic rules and preference rules. 
They are not imposed “from outside,” but are arrived at by 
analysis of prescientific and scientific thought. The acceptance of 
such rules by scientists is a necessary condition for objective sci- 
ence, and their explicic formulation snakes fruitful discussion in 
the social sciences possible, even where there is disagreement about 
politics. 

Apriorism and relativism, which continually derive new 
strength from their successful polemics against each other, are 
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often obstacles to clarity. Both are based on false interpretations 
of the meaning of basic assumptions and conventions (including 
definitions). In criticizing these fallacies we have emphasized the 
distinction between arbitrary and non-arbitrary conventions, and 
outlined the role of definitions in scientific development. We have 
stressed that research in the social sciences should steer a course 
between the Scylla of apriorism, which provides pseudo-solutions 
of problems, and the Charybdis of relativism, which simply denies 
that such problems exist. We then applied our results to axio- 
logical problems and asked whether there are intersubjectively 
accepted criteria for the truth of value judgments or—what 
amounts to the same thing—intersubjectively accepted definitions 
of value concepts. We found that to answer this question analyses 
are needed, analogous to the methodological analyses which make 
implicit rules of method explicit. Methodology does not inquire 
how men really think, but asks what sort of thought complies 
with intersubjectively accepted rules. To be sure, these rules are 
arrived at by analysis of actual thinking, but the definition of 
“correct thought” implies no reference to this genesis. 

Axiology examines the conformity of evaluations to given rules, 
which in turn are arrived at by analysis of actual evaluations. But 
there is no reference in axiology to this genesis. Thus the mere 
fact of discrepancy between the evaluations of different persons 
would not prove that value judgments lack objectivity. If there 
were the same degree of intersubjective agreement about the rules 
of evaluation as about the rules of mathematical thought, then 
here too all disagreements would be imputable to the commission 
of fallacies. The intended intersubjective meaning of value judg- 
ments is attainable to the same extent that intersubjective agree- 
ment can be achieved about the criteria of value. It is an im- 
portant task to inquire to what extent it may be realized. 


Ill 


One of the most promising themes for cooperation in the social 
sciences is the elaboration and execution of a methodological pro- 
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gram. Every step forward in this work would increase mutual 
understanding and hence facilitate cooperation in general. This 
program would aim to make clear the present status of the social 
sciences by taking inventory, by critically sifting and systematically 
arranging our store of knowledge in the field, and at the same time 
laying down certain directives for research in the near future. 

We shall mention some closely interrelated points which such 
a program should include: 

First, a provisional arrangement of the results and methods of 
research in the social sciences according to their degree of certainty 
or reliability, and a logical analysis of the methods regarded as 
the most superior with a view to making explicit the rules of 
method implicit in them. 

Second, a systematic arrangement and critical analysis of other 
methods in the social sciences on the basis of these rules. The result 
of these analyses would probably lead us to modify the rules of 
method attained by the first-mentioned procedure, and this again 
might bring about a shift in the rank assigned to the methods. 
This reciprocal adjustment between half rigid rules' and actual 
procedures and results is a continuous, never-completed process. 
The belief that it will lead to an ever-increasing agreement is in- 
cluded in the belief in scientific progress. 

Third, a reformulation of many problems in a more precise 
and less pretentious form. On this point I shall dwell at some 
length, in order to give a clearer idea of the proposed methodolog- 
ical analyses. 

I have already pointed out? that, at least at the present stage of 
our knowledge, we must not set the aims of the social sciences as 
high as those of physics. The social scientist cannot expect to find 
a body of social laws which accomplish for the social world what 
the laws of physics achieve for the physical world. He must realize 
that such postulates as systematic unity, precision, strictness— 
while linked with preference rules which give directives to re- 


1See Part 1, p. 463. 
2 Ibid., p. 456. 
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search—should not be overstressed. In insisting on one of these 
postulates we must usually diminish our claims for the others. 
When we analyze scientific results with a view to making clear 
what is really accomplished by them—in particular what kind of 
predictions may be based on them, how reliable they are, and how 
far into the future they may be made—we shall arrive at a sort of 
upper limit for what we may justly expect from our methods of 
investigation, and obtain hints about the formulation of problems 
in our field. 

This will become clearer if we analyze the task of explaining 
social phenomena. The social scientist who seeks to explain phe- 
nomena of a certain sort, and implicitly assumes that all the ques- 
tions involved can be answered with the aid of one single method, 
will often become disappointed when he starts to make forecasts. 
Abandoning the idea that there is only one “correct” explanation 
of a given fact, I suggest a classification of explanations according 
to the following questions: (a) what is to be explained? (b) on 
what sort of facts should the explanation be based? (c) what type 
of laws are to be drawn on for the explanation? (d) what is the 
explanation expected to accomplish? 

As to question (a), in the social sciences it is extremely important 
to formulate sharply what facts are regarded as requiring explana- 
tion. What has to be explained is often an anomaly, that is, not 
simply the occurrence of a fact f, instead of any other fact, but 
the occurrence of a fact f, instead of fact f,. Once we realize this, 
we are led to inquire what kinds of occurrences are regarded as 
normal in given circumstances. This means making explicit a set 
of implicit assumptions with which we operate. Many of them 
concern typical human aims. If an action is conducive to these 
aims it is usually held to require no further explanation. This is 
particularly true when institutions have been created for the 
attainment of certain aims, and when norms exist for their ad- 
vancement. These considerations throw light on a number of 
problems which have played an important part in methodological 
controversies, such as “the relation between what is and what 
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ought to be,’ Weber’s theory of ideal types, the problems of impu- 
tation in economics, jurisprudence and historical science. 

As to question (b), since in the social sciences there is much less 
uniformity of explanation than in the natural sciences, it is under- 
standable that certain scientists should have been strongly influ- 
enced by political views in their ways of explaining social 
phenomena. Thus for example the socialist historian, who strives 
for the reform of society by supplanting private ownership of the 
means of production, will often try to explain historical phenom- 
ena by relating them to conditions of production. On the other 
hand, the liberal economist, who rejects “outside interference” 
with economic life, will usually favor a pure (autonomous) eco- 
nomic science, which attempts to explain every economic fact by 
relating it to a preceding economic fact. 

There is no objection to these tendencies as such. But unfortu- 
nately in many cases the bearing of such explanations is over- 
estimated and an unwarranted claim of exclusiveness is made for 
them. One fallacy which is met frequently may be mentioned. To 
explain a phenomenon means to indicate sufficient conditions 
for its occurrence. Let us call this set of conditions c and the phe- 
nomenon p; then the relation of p to c is expressed in the formula, 
“Tf c, then p.”’ But social scientists often claim to explain p by c by 
stating reasons why p would not have occurred if c had not pre- 
viously existed. This amounts, however, to saying, “If not c, then 
not p” (c is a necessary condition for p). But if c is a necessary, but 
not sufficient, condition for p, then the occurrence of p cannot be 
predicted on the basis of c alone. Additional causal factors must 
then be taken into account. This is usually overlooked by those 
who lay claim to have given “the” explanation of a phenomenon. 

Now as to question (c), it should not be forgotten that an ex- 
planation not only consists of the facts to be explained and the 
facts explaining them, but also contains a law connecting these 
two sets of facts. This law is itself subject to control, and in order 


1See Gerhard Colm, “Economics Today,” in Social Research, vol. 4 (May 1937) 
PP. 191-202. Aas i san gt ee 
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to ascertain what sort of controls may be applied we must inquire 
whether it is derived from more general laws. If this is the case, 
we must further inquire in what other fields these general laws or 
other laws derived from them have been applied. The aim is a 
systematic survey of the laws in the social sciences and their mutual 
relations. By following this line of thought we shall see to what 
extent we are justified in speaking of unity of method in the social 
sciences. 

Finally, in regard to question (d), I shall make a few remarks 
concerning a less pretentious formulation of the postulate of 
precision and strictness of social laws. Social scientists usually re- 
gard the metric laws of physics as their ideal of precision. But it 
turns out that many of the more general social laws with which we 
operate must rather be regarded as topological laws. Thus, to 
take an example from economics, detailed statistical analyses con- 
cerning the elasticity of demand are usually required in order to 
predict the amount of change in the turnover of a given com- 
modity caused by a given change in price. The “theory” must 
usually confine itself to stating that variations of a given set of 
factors f, will lead to variations in the same or in the opposite 
direction of a set of factors g,, and that to greater changes of f, 
greater changes of g, will correspond. It is important to bear this 
in mind in interpreting the results of economic theory, for often 
excessive claims are made concerning their exactness.? 

As for the ideal of strictness (freedom from exceptions) of social 
laws, we must be on our guard against an inconsistent formulation 
of the postulate. If in speaking of a “strict” empirical law we mean 
to say that it is necessarily valid, we are using the term in a sense 
inconsistent with the rules of method, hence in an unscientific 
sense. I propose the following use of the term:? a universal state- 
ment accepted in science may be called “strict” if the control pre- 
scribed for it is so sharp that the occurrence of a single contrary 


11 have shown this at greater length in my Methodenlehre der Sozialwissenschaften 
(Vienna 1936), in an analysis of the marginal utility theory. 
2 See Karl Popper, Logik der Forschung (Vienna 1935) pp. 38 ff. 
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instance will result in the elimination of the statement. According 
to this usage the fact that a universal statement belongs to a science 
implies that hitherto no exception to it has been found. 

Actually, even the laws of physics are not strict laws, but they 
are much closer to this ideal than are most social laws. Obviously 
the reason why we do not subject social laws to such rigid control 
is that they cannot be expected to bear it. We may consequently 
determine what the distinction between the “laws” of natural sci- 
ence and the “rules” of social science actually means. If we call 
“rule” a universal statement which allows of “exceptions’”—that 
is, a number of negative instances which is small in comparison 
with the number of positive instances—then the distinction is 
clear-cut. Even the natural laws, however, only approximate to the 
ideal of strictness, and if we overlook this fact we are likely to 
indulge in metaphysical speculations concerning causality and 
ireedom of will, when we attempt to understand the distinction 
between natural laws and social rules. 

To return now to the enumeration of points that should be in- 
cluded in a methodological program, the fourth is a systematic 
arrangement of unsolved problems; this, it may be hoped, would 
help us to judge which problems are ripe for solution and in this 
way indicate directions of least resistance for social studies. The 
next task would be to ascertain what sort of data might give a 
clue to the solution. It has often been said that social scientists 
have been seriously handicapped because they are unable to carry 
out experiments to the same extent as natural scientists, but this 
handicap could in part be done away with if we clearly kept in 
mind what data are relevant in controlling our hypotheses. 

If a relevant situation occurred we could then take advantage 
of it at once. One of the most impressive examples of this pos- 
sibility is provided by the systematic studies of identical twins, 
attempting to determine the influence of heredity as against en- 
vironmental factors. 

A fifth important task would be to analyze the meaning of 
technical terms in the social sciences and to study the shifts in 
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meaning of given terms in the historical developinent of the social 
sciences. Much has already been done in this respect, but the 
correlation between the meanings of a term in different phases of 
scientific research and the methods prevailing in these phases re- 
quires much further study. Special attention should be given 
to value concepts. 

A sixth and final point that should be mentioned in this sketch 
of a methodological program for the social sciences is the need for 
a systematic compilation of fallacies. A fallacy is the violation 
of a rule of scientific method, and thus fallacies might be arranged 
in line with the order of the rules which have been violated. Since 
the chief rules of method apply to all empirical sciences this 
arrangement could considerably help scholars in discovering and 
classifying fallacies. Besides stating what rules have been violated 
it would sometimes be necessary to indicate the kind of violation 
that has occurred. Such a procedure would lead also to increased 
explicitness in scientific criticism. Any criticism of a thesis as 
inadequate is tantamount to the assertion that it violates certain 
rules—basic rules or preference rules. And it should be explicitly 
stated which rules have been violated and in what way. An ac- 
cessory question is then the genesis of the fallacies, and here 
united efforts in the fields of psychology and sociology of knowl- 
edge might lead to important results. On the other hand it seems 
to me that psychology and the sociology of knowledge could ex- 
pect much inspiration from methodological analysis. 

Large as the methodological program just outlined may be, 
there is no reason for discouragement.! We do not run the risk of 
the treasure hunter, who sets out for distant islands on the basis 
of obscure reports; the treasure is buried in our own garden. We 
might start out with the elimination of obsolete controversies in 
the social sciences or—on a smaller scale—in a single social sci- 
ence. To this end the rules of method must be made explicit and 


1A more detailed program will be given in my book, Logic and the Social Sciences, 
to be published shortly in the International Library of Psychology, Philosophy and 
Scientific Method.- ‘eee oP aes 
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all differences between methods described in terms of these rules. 
We should avoid interpreting methodological controversies in 
terms which have no precise meaning, such as “subjective,” ‘‘ob- 
jective,” “relative,” “absolute,” “realistic,” “idealistic,” “psycho- 
logical method,” “sociological method.” The next step is the re- 
formulation and systematic arrangement of the problems of a 
particular social science. Economics seems to be best suited to this 
treatment, because there methodological analysis is comparatively 
far advanced. Among sociological disciplines in the narrower 
sense, the sociology of knowledge might be chosen. But it would 
be desirable to synchronize analogous inquiries in as many partial 
spheres as possible. 

Methodological cooperation in the social sciences should not, 
of course, be restricted to social scientists. It is obvious that this 
methodological program requires the participation of scientists in 
many other fields. The help of philosophers, logicians, mathema- 
ticians, natural scientists is indispensable, and everything should 
be done to make this help as effective as possible. The most impor- 
tant condition is mutual understanding. Today we possess such 
excellent works on logic, mathematics, physics, biology, intro- 
ducing the educate.’ non-specialist into the spirit of these disci- 
plines without plunging him into a mass of detail, that courses 
for social scientists could to a large extent be based upon them. 
Conditions are less favorable with regard to introductions into 
the method of the social sciences, but the necessary training of 
scholars in other fields is unlikely to present great difficulties. 

Nothing could be more erroneous than the belief that method- 
ology is a sort of esoteric superscience, only remotely connected 
with the pressing social problems of the day. Today ultimate deci- 
sions, not only technical decisions, have become urgent. It is on 
the basis of our knowledge, which sets the limits of our power, that 
we must determine our goals. To this end we shall have to organize 
our knowledge. Never is deliberateness more needed than in the 
midst of panic; never is clarity more essential than in times of 
upheaval. 
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THE CLASSICS AS PROPAGANDA 
IN MODERN ITALY 


Deserts the recognized importance of propaganda in our modern 
world, we are generally unaware of the fact that propaganda in the 
modern sense has been employed for thousands of years for the same 
purposes and by means of comparable techniques. It is the purpose 
of this paper to demonstrate that modern man has taken over bodily, 
with only a few minor operations, some of the propaganda used two 
thousand years ago. 

An excellent definition of propaganda, found in the Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences, is as follows: “Propaganda in the broadest 
sense is the technique of influencing human action by the manipula- 
tion of representations.” The representations may differ today from 
those employed in the Roman empire, but the purpose and the tech- 
nique, generally speaking, are essentially the same. 

In September 1937 a celebration lasting one whole year was decreed 
in Italy to commemorate the two thousandth anniversary of the birth 
of Augustus. In connection with this celebration, two series of stamps 
were issued by the Italian government in honor of Augustus. Ten 
of the fifteen stamps contained quotations from the Res Gestae? of 
Augustus; of the other five, four contained quotations from Horace, 
and one from Vergil. The most interesting feature about these stamps 
is that they were, and still are, being used to convey propaganda in 
favor of the present regime in Italy. In twelve of the inscriptions a 
comparison is suggested between Augustus and the present ruler of 
Italy; most of these relate to great deeds accomplished by Augustus 
and imply similar great achievements by his modern successor. Such 
a legend as that contained on the 75 centesimi stamp (No. 7 below) 
seems made to fit the modern situation: “On my order and under my 
auspices armies were led into Ethiopia.” Two of the legends (Nos. 13 
1 Lasswell, Harold D., “Propaganda” in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, vol. 
XII, p. 521 ff. (New York 1934). 
2The Res Gestae Divi Augusti was a statement of barely three thousand words, 
prepared by Augustus himself before his death. It was set up in Rome and through- 
out the empire after he died. The best preserved copy has been found in Ancyra, 
and hence the document is sometimes known as the Monumentum Ancyranum. In 
form it is a kind of autobiography; undoubtedly, however, it was designed as propa- 
ganda to ensure the continued rule of the family of Augustus, who had done so 
much for the Roman people. 
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and 14 below) are calculated to arouse the people of Italy to a realiza- 
tion of their destiny as rulers of the world. One stamp (No. 12 below) 
contains a quotation from Horace which embodies the present policy 
of the administration. The illustrations on the stamps, signed by C. 
Mezzana, are excellent. 

So much for the representations which have been used. But even 
such chauvinistic technique was not deemed sufficient to accomplish 
the purposes in mind. In several instances the quotation begins or ends 
abruptly; in six cases part of the quotation from the ancient source 
has been excised. Considerations of space undoubtedly necessitated 
some of the omissions and curtailings, but a careful examination of 
the texts on the stamps with the texts in the original version will reveal, 
in some instances certainly, a deliberate “manipulation of representa- 
tions.” The complete list follows. 


Text on stamp 


1. 10 centesimi 
Mare pacavi. (I freed the 
sea.) 


Original text) 


Mare pacavi a praedonibus. (I 
freed the sea from pirates.) Res 





Gestae 25, 1. 
2. 15 centesimi 
Bella terra et mari toto in Bella terra et mari civilia ex- 
orbe saepe gessi victorque ternaque toto in orbe terrarum 
omnibus. (Wars I often saepe gessi victorque omnibus 
waged throughout the veniam petentibus civibus peperci. 
world, on sea and land, and (Wars, both civil and foreign, I 
‘I was] victorious in all.) often waged throughout the 
world, on sea and land, and when 
victorious I spared all citizens 
who sued for pardon.) Res Gestae 
g, 2. 
3. 20 centesimi 
Templa deum in urbe Duo et octaginta templa deum in 


1 Quotations from the Res Gestae are from the Edizione Roma of E. Malcovati 
(Rome 1936); the translations are from the Loeb Classical Library edition by Fred- 
erick W. Shipley (New York 1924). Quotations from Horace are from the Oxford 
Classical Text edited by H. W. Garrod (Oxford 1912); those from Vergil are from 
the Oxford Classical Text edited by F. A. Hirtzel (Oxford 1900). Translations from 
Horace and Vergil are from the Loeb Classical Library, the former from the edition 
by C. E. Bennett (New York 1918) and the latter from the edition by H. R. Fair- 
clough (New York 1927). 








Text on stamp 


3. 20 centesimi—continued 


refeci. (I rebuilt in the city 
the temples of the gods.) 


4. 25 centesimi 
a) Censum populi egi. (I 
made a census of the peo- 


ple.) 


b) Iam nova progenies caelo 
demittitur alto. (Now a new 
generation descends from 
heaven on high.) 


5. 30 centesimi 
Coepta profligataque opera 
a patre meo perfeci. (I com- 
pleted the works begun and 
far advanced by my father.) 
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Original text 


urbe consul sextum ex auctoritate 
senatus refeci. (In my sixth consul- 
ship, in accordance with a decree 
of the senate, I rebuilt in the city 
eighty-two temples of the gods.) 
Res Gestae 20, 4. 


a) Et in consulatu sexto censum 
populi conlega M. Agrippa egi. 
(In my sixth consulship, with 
Marcus Agrippa as my colleague, 
I made a census of the people.) 
Res Gestae 8, 2. 


b) Iam redit et virgo, redeunt 
Saturnia regna, iam nova pro- 
genies caelo demittitur alto. (Now 
the Virgin [Astraea or Justice] re- 
turns, the reign of Saturn! returns, 
now a new generation descends 
from heaven on high.) Vergil, 
Eclogues IV, 6-7. 


Forum Iulium et basilicam, quae 
fuit inter aedem Castoris et aedem 
Saturni, coepta, profligataque 
opera a patre meo, perfeci et 
eandem basilicam consumptam 
incendio ampliato eius solo sub 
titulo nominis filiorum meorum 
incohavi et, si vivus non perfecis- 
sem, perfici ab heredibus meis 
iusst. (I completed the Julian 
Forum and the basilica which 
was between the temple of Castor 
and the temple of Saturn, works 


1 Under the rule of Saturn “all was innocent happiness. Men lived long and vir- 
tuous lives.” H. J. Rose, Handbook of Greek Mythology (New York 1929), p. 43- 
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Text on stamp 


5. 30 centesimi—continued 


6. 50 centesimi 
Iuravit in mea verba tota 
Italia et me ducem de- 
poposcit. (The whole of 
Italy took oath of allegiance 
to me and demanded me as 
leader.) 


7. 75 centesimi 
Meo iussu et auspicio ducti 
sunt exercitus in Aethio- 
piam. (On my order and 
under my auspices, armies 
were led into Ethiopia.) 


8. 1.25 lire 
Classis mea per Oceanum. 
(My fleet through the 
ocean.) 


559 
Original text 


begun and far advanced by my 
father, and when the same basil- 
ica was destroyed by fire I began 
its reconstruction on an enlarged 
site, to be inscribed with the 
names of my sons, and ordered 
that in case I should not live to 
complete it, it should be com- 
pleted by my heirs.) Res Gestae 
20, 3. 


Iuravit in mea verba tota Italia 
sponte sua et me belli, quo vici 
ad Actium, ducem depoposcit. 
(The whole of Italy voluntarily 
took oath of allegiance to me and 
demanded me as its leader in the 
war in which I was victorious at 
Actium.) Res Gestae 25, 2. 


Meo iussu et auspicio ducti sunt 
duo exercitus eodem fere tempore 
in Aethiopiam et in Arabiam. (On 
my order and under my auspices 
two armies were led, at almost the 
same time, into Ethiopia and into 
Arabia.) Res Gestae 26, 5. 


Classis mea per Oceanum ab ostio 
Rheni ad solis orientis regionem 
usque ad fines cimbrorum navt- 
gavit, quo neque terra neque 
mari quisquam Romanus ante id 
tempus adit, Cimbrique et Chary- 
des et Semnones et eiusdem trac- 
tus alii Germanorum populi per 
legatos amicitiam meam et populi 
Romani petierunt. (My fleet sailed 
through the ocean from the mouth 
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Text on stamp 


8. 1.25 lire—continued 


g- 1.75 (+1) lire 
Aram pacis Augustae sena- 
tus pro reditu meo con- 
sacrandam censuit. (The 
senate voted in honour of 
my return the consecration 
of an altar to Pax Augusta.) 


10. 2.55 (+2) lire 
Laurum de fascibus deposui 


in Capitolio votis solutis. 
(When I had performed the 
vows which I had under- 
taken, I deposited upon the 
Capitol the laurels which 
adorned my fasces.) 


11. 25 centesimi ( Posta Aerea) 
Tua, Caesar, aetas fruges 


Original text 


of the Rhine eastward as far as 
the lands of the Cimbri to which, 
up to that time, no Roman had 
ever penetrated either by land or 
by sea, and the Cimbri, the 
Charydes, and Semnones and 
other peoples of the Germans of 
that same region through their 
envoys sought my friendship and 
that of the Roman people.) Res 
Gestae 26, 4. 


Cum ex Hispania Galliaque, rebus 
in ts provincis prospere gestis, 
Romam redi Tib. Nerone et P. 
Quintilio consulibus, aram pacis 
Augustae senatus pro reditu meo 
consacrandam censuit ad campum 
Martium. (When I returned from 
Spain and Gaul, in the consul- 
ship of Tiberius Nero and Publius 
Quintilius, after successful opera- 
tions in those provinces, the sen- 
ate voted in honour of my return 
the consecration of an altar to 
Pax Augusta in the Campus Mar- 
tius.) Res Gestae 12, 2. 


Laurum de fascibus deposui in 
Capitolio votis, quae quoque bello 
nuncupaveram, solutis. (When I 
had performed the vows which I 
had undertaken in each war, I 
deposited upon the Capitol the 
laurels which adorned my fasces.) 
Res Gestae 4, 1. 


Tua, Caesar, aetas fruges et agris 





1, 
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Text on stamp 


11. 25 centesimi (Posta Aerea)— 
continued 
et agris rettulit uberes. (Thy 
age, O Caesar, has restored 
to farms their plenteous 
crops.) 


12. 50 centesimi (Posta Aerea) 
Romulae genti date remque 
prolemque et decus omne. 
(To the race of Romulus 
give riches and offspring 
and every glory.) 


13. 80 centesimi (Posta Aerea) 
Alme Sol, possis nihil urbe 
Roma visere maius! (O 
quickening Sun, ne'er 
mayst thou be able to view 
aught greater than the city 
of Rome!) 


14. 1 (+1) lire (Posta Aerea) 
Qui mare, qui terras omni 
(Those 


ditione tenerent. 


561 
Original text 


rettulit uberes et signa nostro 
restituit Iovi derepta Parthorum 
superbis postibus et vacuom duel- 
lis Ianum Quirini clausit. (Thy 
age, O Caesar, has restored to 
farms their plenteous crops and to 
our Jove the standards stript from 
the proud columns of the Parthi- 
ans; has closed Quirinus’ fane, 
empty of war.) Horace, Odes IV, 


15, 4°9- 


Di, probos mores docili iuventae, 
di, senectuti placidae quietem, 
Romulae genti date remque pro- 
lemque et decus omne. (Do ye, 
O gods, make teachable our youth 
and grant them virtuous ways; to 
the aged give tranquil peace; and 
to the race of Romulus, riches and 
offspring and every glory.) Horace, 
Carmen Saeculare, 45-8. 


Alme Sol, curru nitido diem qui 
promis et celas aliusque et idem 
nasceris, possis nihil urbe Roma 
visere maius! (O quickening Sun, 
that in thy shining car usherest 
in the day and hidest it, and art 
reborn another and yet the same, 
ne’er mayst thou be able to view 
aught greater than the city of 
Rome!) Horace, Carmen Saecu- 
lare, 9-12. 


Certe hinc Romanos olim volven- 
tibus annis, hinc fore ductores, 
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Text on stamp 


14. 1(+1) lire (Posta Aerea)—con- 
tinued 
who are to hold the sea and 
lands completely in their 
power.) 


15. 5 (+1) lire (Posta Aerea) 
Tutela praesens _Italiae 
dominaeque Romae. (Thou 
mighty guardian of Italy 
and imperial Rome.) 


Original text 


revocato a sanguine Teucri, qui 
mare, qui terras omnis dicione 
tenerant, Pollicitus. Quae te, 
genitor, sententia vertit? (Surely 
it was thy promise that from them 
some time, as the years rolled on, 
the Romans were to arise; from 
them, even from Teucer’s restored 
line, should come rulers, to hold 
the sea and all land beneath their 
sway. What thought, father, has 
turned thee?) Vergil, Aeneid I, 


234-7. 


Te Cantaber non ante domabilis 
Medusque et Indus, te profugus 
Scythes miratur, o tutela praesens 
Italiae dominaeque Roinae. (At 


thee marvels the Cantabrian never 
before subdued, at thee the Mede 
and Indian, at thee the roving 
Scythian, thou mighty guardian 
of Italy and imperial Rome.) 
Horace, Odes IV, 14, 41-4. 


In analyzing these quotations, certain general conclusions appear. 
Concerning the first ten stamps, Augustus was eager to demonstrate 
the constitutionality of his position as Princeps, and so in two of the 
examples quoted mentions the Senate as the originator of the action 
described (Nos. 3, g), and in another instance (No. 4a) refers to his 
colleague in the censorship. In two of these three examples on the 
stamps as issued by the present government of Italy, mention of the 
Senate or colleague has been omitted (Nos. 3, 4a). Again, Augustus 
associates his family with himself in No. 5, but this association is not 
mentioned on the contemporary stamp, nor is Augustus’ mention 
of the Roman people in No. 8 included on the stamp. Augustus in 
two examples (Nos. 6, 10) states or implies the temporary nature of his 
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powers or obligations. Both of these references are omitted from the 
stamps. In two instances Augustus states the reasons for his acts or 
for honors paid to him (Nos. 8, g), whereas the stamps state no such 
explanatory facts. Two of these ten stamps seem definitely misleading. 
In No. 6, the phrase sponte sua (voluntarily) is missing. In No. 2, the 
last part of the sentence, victorque omnibus, not only does violence to 
Latin grammar, but seems to seek to create the impression that the 
present ruler of Italy has been victorious in all wars waged. Actually, 
the statement of Augustus has no such implications, but says simply 
“and when victorious I spared all citizens who sued for pardon.” 

The omissions from the six quotations taken from Horace and Ver- 
gil (Nos. 4b, 11-15) likewise show some general tendencies. In two in- 
stances (Nos. 11, 15) the reasons for the praise of Augustus do not 
appear on the stamps, although they are in the original passages. In 
No. 14, the context of the quotation, which shows the difficulties in 
which Aeneas and his followers found themselves, is not even implied 
on the stamp. In three examples (Nos. 4b, 11, 12) mention of peace 
has been omitted, and in 4b Justice likewise has disappeared from the 
stamp. No. 12 is perhaps the most conclusive example of all. The text 
of the stamp states clearly three of the aims of the present Italian 
government: riches, offspring and every glory. Omitted, as forming no 
integral part of the present program, are the first two lines of Horace’s 
stanza, “Do ye, O gods, make teachable our youth and grant them 
virtuous ways; to the aged give tranquil peace.” 

Thus we can see how modern propagandists have not hesitated to 
expropriate material supplied from ancient sources, but how in ap- 
propriating they have resorted to wholesale “manipulation” to make 
this material fit their particular needs more precisely. Storia antica, 
storia moderna. 

Epwarp F. D’ARMs 


University of Colorado 
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REDLICH, MARCELLUS DONALD A. R. VON. The Law of 
Nations. Phoenix: World League for Permanent Peace. 1937. 640 pp. 


$10. 


This volume contains a considerable fund of information on inter- 
national law, and can acquaint the novice with the essential facts of 
the subject. But it lacks a systematic presentation of the material, 
which would be necessary in order to convey the varied content ade- 
quately. Reading it is like walking in a world’s fair of international 
law, where the visitor is offered—in a somewhat disordered manner— 
one aspect of the subject after another. Thus the author presents a 
general chapter on the law of nations, which precedes one on recogni- 
tion; this is followed successively by chapters on international rela- 
tions, historical periods of international relations and sovereignty. 
After these discussions the author examines the powers of Congress, 
the amendments to the American Constitution, the power of treaty 
making, the control of foreign relations, and the regulation of the war 
powers of the United States. The last part of the book deals with 
arbitration, pan-Americanism, admiralty and prize courts, and con- 
cludes with a description of the League of Nations, the Permanent 
Court of International Justice and the International Labour Or- 
ganization. 

Since The Law of Nations is an attempt to cover the whole field of 
international law, it ought to include not only an enumeration of 
cases and institutions, but also an adequate exposition of the more 
profound problems involved in the international field. The mass col- 
lection of facts has a definite importance; but this is lessened by errors, 
which are sometimes obvious enough to strike the reader at a super- 
ficial survey. For example, the Bohemian Comenius is introduced as 
a Hungarian; Johann (sic) v. Schiller (1759-1805), the author declares, 
was a “proponent of war” in opposition to Kant. In Chapter tv, sec- 
tion 28, entitled “Influence of the American Revolution and the Na- 
poleonic Wars upon International Law,” the influence is not even 
mentioned, and the section concludes with a description of “the work 
of Catherine 1” in 1780. 

Professor Redlich’s book would profit from a revision of its errors 
and from a more organic and reasoned presentation of its material. 

WILHELM G. HERTZ 


Brooklyn College 
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KANDEL, I. L. Conflicting Theories of Education. New York: Mac- 
millan. 1938. 177 pp. $1.50. 

Mr. Kandel has assembled in this book some nine occasional pieces, 
addresses and papers, in which he reviews the issues whereon educa- 
tors of sorts are in conflict. The gist of the matter is to be read in the 
first essay, ‘““The Shape of Tongues,” and the rest is repetition with 
very little addition. The educational establishment being a function 
of the society that breeds it and that it serves, it cannot fail to reflect 
the stresses and strains of this society, and theories and practices of 
education are such a reflection. Because of the impact of science and 
industry on social institutions, the traditional scheme of values has 
been inverted and the traditional order cracked and disturbed. The 
arts reflect the event. They picture man as a creature of chance and 
circumstance, the ethos of society as evil, ugly and cruel, existence as 
a stream of disconnected moments rather than an expression of char- 
_acter; they replace standards with the relativity of values, reason with 
rationalization, and push a false equalitarianism, exalting the common 
man without regard to excellence. 

What is known as progressive education is the schoolman’s counter- 
part of this transvaluation. Progressive education emphasizes the child 
and his irrational impulses, offering them a false freedom; it neglects 
subject matter, order, discipline; it psychologizes; it ignores limita- 
tions; and the freedom it pursues is a license ungrounded in the in- 
dispensable “faith in a moral order” which treats freedom not as a 
right but as a privilege and binds it to responsibility. This philosophy, 
like the traditionalist philosophy which it challenges and controverts, 
rests on unreality and abstraction. The child-centered school treats 
the child as if it were all that mattered; the traditional school treats 
the environment in which the child must live as if that alone mattered. 
The right philosophy is one which refuses to separate the two, but 
treats them as the concrete dynamic unity they compose. And of 
course the right philosophy would be Mr. Kandel’s philosophy: un- 
fortunately, he does not here make any explicit statement of the prin- 
ciples he employs in judgment. 

H. M. KALLEN 


FOSDICK, DOROTHY. What is Liberty? A Study in Political Theory. 
New York: Harper. 1939. 194 pp. $2. 

This book may be described as an exercise in semantics. The author 
has observed that different people, in different circumstances and in 
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different times and places, employ the word liberty in different senses. 
The observation seems to have disturbed her. Her chapter headings 
are so phrased as to indicate that the differences rest upon an identical 
“core of meaning,” that they are “protean disguises” of this meaning, 
that they contain elements of dishonesty or hypocrisy, which need 
therefore to be “exposed,” and that also the “literal meaning” of 
liberty has its “pitfalls.” 

Her method consists in quoting phrases and sentences that contain 
the word liberty or a synonym, and in arguing that they are not con- 
sistent with one another, and sometimes not with themselves. The 
quotations make up a considerable portion of the book. One hundred 
fifty to sixty writers are lined up for the sentences, to which, divorced 
from their contexts, the author then applies her logic and ethic. She 
finds that common to all uses of “liberty” is the idea of it as “a con- 
dition of several unclosed alternatives such that one is not estopped 
from doing what one desires or is able to do,” that liberty, hence, is 
the same as an “absence of restraints.” She thinks that all other mean- 
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ings of liberty envelop this one in disguises: sometimes liberty is identi- 
fied as order or justice or safety or equality; sometimes as inward har- 
mony or a way of life or reconciliation with a greater or higher power, 
or obedience to law, or to one’s “higher” or inner self; sometimes with 
property, private or corporate; sometimes with one economic system 
preferred to another, with communism, for example, or capitalism; 
sometimes it is identified with racism, sometimes with power. All these 
identifications the author treats as “disguises” which she “exposes.” 
Finally, she points out that the idea of a liberty which is utterly free 
of restraint is a “pitfall,” that society and law do involve restraints, 
and that there are situations in which “more law means more liberty.” 
The concluding chapter on “fundamental liberties” shifts the basic 
meaning from “absence of restraint” to “the realization of individual- 
ity.” Since the means to this—the author here follows MacIver—are 
first and last “cultural rather than economic and political,” “cultural 
liberty” is the fundamentum of the liberty which is self-realization. 
H. M. KALLEN 
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and the standard of living. These factors are essential to an under- 
standing of the present European conflict and the requirements of a 
constructive policy for peace. 
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Summer Session 
July 5 to August 15, 1939 


The general object of the Summer Session is to present to the American 
student a program of study which is based on European methods and 
experience, but which deals with problems that are also of pressing 
American importance. It is essentially an essay in the cross-fertilization 
of cultures. With a view to developing the most fruitful discussion, mem- 
bers of the teaching staffs of American colleges and universities are invited 
to register for the courses and take part in the General Seminar without 
tuition charges. 


Government Spending and Government Investment Gerhard Colm 
Economic Theory and Economic Reality Alfred Kahler 
Economics of Planning Emil Lederer 
Modern Theory of the Business Cycle Fritz Lehmann 
Government and Politics in Europe Erich Hula 
Case Studies in Foreign Policy Hans Simons 
Recent Trends in European Sociology Carl Mayer 
Religion and the Rise of Capitalism Ernst Karl Winter 
Philosophical Principles of Social Theory Fritz Kaufmann 


General Seminar: The Future of Socialism 


For further particulars, write for announcement 


66 WEST TWELFTH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 








THE GRADUATE FACULTY OF POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 





CURRICULUM 


1939-1940 





GENERAL SEMINAR 

(Given by the Faculty as a whole) 
Public Opinion in the United States 
Europe and World Trends 


JOINT SEMINAR 


(Max Wertheimer, with Gerhard Colm, 
Kurt Riezler, Felix Kaufmann) 


Methodology in the Social Sciences 


ECONOMICS 


EMIL LEDERER 

History of Economic Thought 

Problems of the Business Cycle 
Socialism, Communism, Fascism 


ALFRED KAHLER 
History of Economic Thought 


History of American Labor and the 
Labor Movement 


Applied Statistics 


EDUARD HEIMANN 
Economic Theory 

Theory of Capital and Interest 
Theory of a Planned Economy 
History of Capitalism 
Marxism 


GERHARD COLM 

Basic Problems in Economics 
Public Finance 

Business and Taxation 
Public Investments 


RICHARD SCHULLER 


Strategy and Tactics in International 
Trade Negotiations 


Studies in the Statistics of International 
Trade 

ARNOLD BRECHT 

Government and Economics 

Government in Business 


HANS STAUDINGER 
Principles of Economic Policy 


Natural Resources in the National 
Economy 


Economic Geography and International 
Distribution of Raw Materials 


Modern Organization in Industry and 
Transportation 


The Significance of Population Move- 
ments 


ARTHUR FEILER 
Current Economic Problems 


Recent Trends in International Eco- 
nomic Relations 


Economics of Bolshevism and Fascism 


FRITZ LEHMANN 

Advanced Monetary Theory 

Selected Chapters in the Economics of 
Enterprises 

Current Economic Problems 

Money and Banking 

The Financial Page 


FRIEDA WUNDERLICH 

Labor Problems 

Labor Legislation and Industrial Rela- 
tions 

Trade Unionism 

Industrial Relations 

Social Security 


SOCIOLOGY 


HANS SPEIER 
Introduction to Sociology 
Social Control 

Social Stratification 


Public Opinion and Political Propa- 
ganda 

Sociology of the Literary Public 

Sociology of Revolution 


ERNST KARL WINTER 
The Origins of Ancient Society 
Mediaeval Society 


History and Sociology of the Southeast- 
ern European Nations 


The Origins of Nationalism 
Catholic Social Philosophy 
Plato and Aristotle 














ALBERT SALOMON 
Recent Trends in Modern Sociology 


Sociological Analysis of the Modern 
World and the Philosophy of Free- 
dom 


Autobiography: A Basic Position for the 
Interpretation of Man 


Reading and Interpretation of Selected 
Articles and Essays on the Problems 
of Personality in the Modern World 


KURT RIEZLER 

The Problem of Relativity in History 
Human Nature in Human History 

The Philosophical Problems of Power 


HANS STAUDINGER 


The Significance of Population Move- 
ments 


ALFRED KAHLER 


History of American Labor and the 
Labor Movement 


FRIEDA WUNDERLICH 

Labor Problems 

Labor Legislation and Industrial Rela- 
tions 

Trade Unionism 

Industrial Relations 

Social Security 


CARL MAYER 

Modern French Sociology 

Modern German Sociology 

Religion and Society 

Sociology of the American Churches 
The Church Struggle in Germany 


LEO STRAUSS 

Persecution and Freedom of Thought in 
Classical Antiquity 

Continental Champions of Freedom of 
Thought 


FERNANDO DE LOS Rios 


The Cultural, Social and Political Influ- 
ences of Spain on North and South 
America 


HORACE M. KALLEN 
Social Psychology 
Selected Problems in Social Psychology 


Dominant Ideals of Western Civiliza- 
tion 


NINO LEVI 

Introduction to Criminal Sociology 
Elements of Legal Sociology 

History of Criminal Law 


Punishment, the Phenomenon and its 
Significance 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


MAX ASCOLI 

History of Political Thought 
Principles of Positive Liberalism 
General Theory of the State 


Philosophy and Practice of the American 
Government Today 


Principles and Practice of the “Square 
Deal” and the “New Freedom” 


Principles and Practice of the “New 
Deal” 


ARNOLD BRECHT 
Basic Problems of Political Theory 


The Present Situation of Democracy in 
the United States and Europe 


Western Europe 

Public Administration and Civil Service 
Government and Economics 

Government in Business 


HANS SPEIER. 


Public Opinion and Political Propa- 
ganda 


Sociology of Revolution 


LEO STRAUSS 
Political Philosophy and the Study of 
History in Antiquity 

Political Philosophy and the Study of 
History in the Modern World 

Political Philosophy from Hooker to 
Spinoza 

European Political Thought from Locke 
to Burke 


Persecution and Freedo’: of Thought in 
Classical Antiquity 


Continental Champions of Freedom of 
Thought 


ERNST KARL WINTER 
The Origins of Nationalism 


History and Sociology of the Southeast- 
ern European Nations 


Plato and Aristotle 


EMIL LEDERER 
Socialism, Communism, Fascism 


EDUARD HEIMANN 
Marxism 








ERICH HULA 

The Absolute State 

The Pluralistic Doctrine of the State 
Introduction to Modern Politics 


Constitutional History of Central Eu- 
rope in the Nineteenth and Twen- 
tieth Centuries 


Judicial Review 

Problems of International Law 

KURT RIEZLER 

The Philosophical Problems of Power 
FELIX KAUFMANN 

Kant and the Neo-Kantians 


HANS SIMONS 

International Relations 

Postwar European International Poli- 
tics 

The United States 
Affairs 

The International Scene 


in International 


FERNANDO DE LOS RiOS 
Machiavellism Today 

Totalitarianism in Spanish History 
The Cultural, Social and Political In- 


fluences of Spain on North and 
South America 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


MAX WERTHEIMER 

Basic Problems in Psychology 
Psychology 

Seminar in Psychology 


Gestalt Psychology of Teaching and 
Learning 


Introduction to the Psychology of Music 
and Art 


HORACE M. KALLEN 


Philosophy of Education 

Social Psychology 

Selected Problems in Social Psychology 

Dominant Ideals of Western Civilization 

Selected Problems in American Philos- 
ophy 


ALBERT SALOMON 


Sociological Analysis of the Modern 
World and the Philosophy of Free- 
dom 


Autobiography: A Basic Position for the 
Interpretation of Man 


Reading and Interpretation of Selected 
Articles and Essays on the Problems 
of Personality in the Modern World 


CARL MAYER 
Religion and Society 


ERNST KARL WINTER 
Catholic Social Philosophy 
Plato and Aristotle 


FELIX KAUFMANN 

Fundamental Problems in Philosophy 
Logic 

Ethics 

Kant and the Neo-Kantians 

Rational Thought and Rational Action 
The Interrelations of the Social Sciences 


KURT RIEZLER 

The Task of Philosophy 

The Problem of Relativity in History 
Human Nature in Human History 
The Philosophical Problems of Power 
Philosophical Problems of Art 


HANS SPEIER 
Sociology of the Literary Public 


LEO STRAUSS 

Political Philosophy and the Study of 
History in Antiquity 

Political Philosophy and the Study of 
History in the Modern World 

Political Philosophy from Hooker to 
Spinoza 

European Political Thought from Locke 
to Burke 

Persecution and Freedom of Thought in 
Classical Antiquity 


Continental Champions of Freedom of 
Thought 


Catalogue sent on request 


66 WEST TWELFTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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